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Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With American Press Institute Editors. 
January 27, 1978 


THE PRESIDENT. Just reading one of my 
favorite papers here. [Laughter] 

Well, I’m particularly grateful to have 
you come. I know you’ve had a good ses- 
sion at Reston. And I want to take just a 
minute to outline some of the things that 
you might want to discuss with me, and 
then I'll spend most of the time answering 
your questions. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


We’ve now finished a year as the ad- 
ministration in the White House and have 
learned a lot. I think I have a much bet- 
ter and easier and understanding relation- 
ship with the Congress, with my Cabi- 
net—which I consider to be superb— 
and we’ve defined issues very carefully. 
We're trying to carry out our campaign 
commitments. There’s a growing under- 
standing among the American people of 
what we are trying to do. We’re address- 
ing some difficult questions that have 
been long unaddressed, or at least un- 
solved. We don’t have any magic answers, 
but I think there’s a growing comprehen- 
sion around the world that we reestab- 
lished a true and accurate sense in foreign 


policy of what the American people stand 
for and what we want to have as a char- 
acteristic of our own Nation and our own 
Government. 

We’re trying to guarantee peaceful res- 
olution of any differences or competition 
with the Soviet Union. We’re trying to 
add our good will and our good offices in 
the Middle East when the discussions lag 
or when there is a problem there in com- 
munication among the leaders, I think we 
are trusted, in general, by all of them who 
are seeking peace. 

We are strengthening our relationship 
and our involvement and interest in Af- 
rica. We’ve had a good response in Latin 
America, particularly as a result of suc- 
cessful negotiations with the Panama 
Canal treaties, which are now being con- 
sidered by the Senate, as you know. 

As I pointed out in the State of the Un- 
ion message, we had a very successful eco- 
nomic year in our country in 1977. But 
we still have some chronic problems, par- 
ticularly unemployment among minority 
groups and young people and a general 
uncertainty about the economic future be- 
cause of a lack of resolution of the energy 
question, that need to be addressed. 

We have gone through, now, one com- 
plete budget cycle. And I’ve put an enor- 
mous amount of time in, personally, in the 
evolution of the fiscal year ’79 budget, 
more than I will for the 1980 or 1981 
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budgets, because I had to learn about the 
different, specific programs that are 
buried deep within the large number of 
Federal agencies. 

I think we have a good prospect of 
holding the budget basically where it is. 
It’s a tight, conservative budget, but it 
meets the needs of our people adequately. 
We'll have an urban policy evolved early 
in the spring, and we have enough flex- 
ibility, I think, to accommodate the spe- 
cific financial needs there. 

This is an election year, and I'll prob- 
ably put more time in 1978 in working 
with the Democratic Party on weekends, 
and so forth, than I did during 1977. 
We’ve got a new chairman that was 
voted on this morning, John White, from 
Texas, who’s a levelheaded, very well-re- 
spected man, knowledgeable about poli- 
tics. And he replaces an excellent chair- 
man, who’s particularly a personal friend 
of mine, Ken Curtis, who came because 
I personally asked him to and who’s done 
a good job this first year. 

So, in foreign affairs, in domestic af- 
fairs, in the political side of my responsi- 
bilities, I feel very good. I’ve enjoyed be- 
ing President. 

Our family is closer now than it has 
been in years. We have got enough to 
keep Rosalynn and Chip and Jeffrey and 
Amy and Annette and Caron busy, and 
they represent me and the American peo- 
ple very well. 

Chip is in Israel this week. Rosalynn is 
doing several things outside the Govern- 
ment, and one that has been particularly 
gratifying has been the establishment of 
what she calls the Friendship Force, where 
we send a planeload of Americans to a 
foreign country and the same plane brings 
back a load of foreign visitors to our 
country. 

They stay in private homes; don’t stay 
in hotels. The total cost of the round trip 
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is $250. It’s a remarkable people-to- 
people exchange program. 

We’ve already had one from Atlanta 
to Newcastle, England. Now they'll have 
another one from Atlanta to Newcastle 
that they’ve done on their own. We’ve had 
one from Nashville to Caracas. The most 
recent one is from Hartford, Connecticut, 
to Tel Aviv, and we’ve had one from Des 
Moines to Ireland. And we hope to have 
20, maybe 30 this year. But this is all with 
private funds, no public funds at all. 

So, we’re trying to do things both in 
government, in political questions, and 
also outside of government. 

I think the best thing to do would be 
for me to answer questions that you might 
have. 

QUESTIONS 


ENERGY 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Indiana. 
And this year—I’m sure you are aware of 
the blizzard situation. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. It points out the energy problem that 
in another year—what progress do you 
think we can make this year as far as the 
administration is concerned on energy? 

THE PRESIDENT. Just a few minutes 
ago, I signed a proclamation of emergency 
in Indiana so that we can provide help. 
And last night, I did one for Ohio. This 
will permit the legal use of military forces, 
National Guard and others, to alleviate 
the traffic conditions and to reach 
stranded motorists and others. 

We're trying to approach the energy 
question on a comprehensive basis, and 
it’s a very complicated and difficult and 
politically divisive issue. 

The first natural gas deregulation bill 
that was vetoed, I think, was by Harry 
Truman, 27, 28 years ago, so that this is 
not something new. But I think for the 
first time the Congress has made tremen- 
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dous progress in trying to resolve these 
major differences. 

I just finished having lunch with Sen- 
ator Talmadge, who’s on the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, who’s also 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
and we discussed farms and energy 
primarily. 

I think that we’re flexible enough in the 
executive branch to deal with almost any 
reasonable solution that the House and 
Senate conferees can evolve. There are 
only three prerequisites as far as I’m con- 
cerned. One is to have an increase in 
conservation, an increase in production, 
be fair to consumers and, at the same time, 
not break the Federal budget. 

So, within those bounds which are quite 
general, I’m flexible. There are some 
deeply felt opinions on both sides of this 
issue, based on 20 or 30 years of voting 
record, and it’s hard to get people to 
accommodate those differences. They’ve 
never been able to in the past. 

So, I think we have a good chance to 
have a comprehensive energy bill this year 
that will at least let the American people 
know where we are going. I think the 
uncertainty is one of the crucial problems 
that we have. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, along those lines, how 
does your administration view the coal 
miners strike; do you think you can or 
should do anything about it? 

THE PResiweNT. We are doing some- 
thing about it. You know, we’re not acting 
as direct negotiators; I don’t think it’s 
advisable for us to do that until we reach a 
time when the national security is actually 
endangered and the law requires me at 
that point to take a more direct role. 

My hope and expectation is that the 
miners and the coal operators can resolve 
the differences between them. We are of- 
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fering the services of the Federal medi- 
ator. We’re also offering the services of 
the FBI and others to make sure the Fed- 
eral laws are carried out. But I’m philo- 
sophically adverse to an early entry of the 
Federal Government into the negotiating 
process. 

Q. How long do you think it will have 
to go on before it’s a threat? 

THE PreswweNnT. Well, it depends on 
the reserve supplies of coal. I think we 
still have—well, I don’t want to put an 
exact figure on it. We monitor that every 
week, and Ray Marshall makes a report 
to me, but we still have several weeks of 
adequate supply of coal on hand for elec- 
tric power production, transportation, and 
industry. 

And I would hope and I do expect that 
the coal contract question can be resolved 
before the national emergency arises. 


WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES 


Q. Mr. President, earlier today George 
Schultze spoke to us, and he talked about 
the voluntary standard of behavior that 
the administration is asking for businesses 
to comply with. And he said—of course, 
there’s no regulation, but he said that the 
administration will assert the public in- 
terest. Can you explain to me what this 
means, how the administration can speak 
out? 

Tue PRESIDENT. That was Charlie, 
Charles Schultze. 

Q. Charles Schultze, pardon me, sir. 

Tue PresipENT. Well, we’ve tried to 
make this a joint, voluntary effort on the 
part of government, business, and labor, 
so that there could be a self-imposed re- 
straint on escalating wages and prices. 
Here again, I’m not in favor of wage and 
price controls, either voluntary or man- 
datory, and the degree to which labor and 
business will cooperate is really up to 
them. 
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I think the first step has already been 
taken, and that is to draft the proposal in 
writing and present it to the leaders in 
business and labor. 

The second step has been taken, that is, 
my public espousal of it in the State of 
the Union message. 

The third step is now underway, where- 
by, as decisions are made to increase prices 
and to demand wage increases, they meas- 
ure the average increases of the last 2 
years and try to make sure that the 1978 
increases are at least less than they have 
had average in the last 2 years. 

In most cases, a patriotic motivation 
and one to assuage or to please the public 
will have at least as much or more effect 
than any jawboning or pressure from us. 
We'll offer the good service of the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability to assess the 
inflationary impact of proposals. 

We’re not requiring, for instance— 
don’t have any inclination nor authority 
to require—that labor unions propose in 
advance to us the demands that they’ll 
make for fringe benefits, health programs, 
or for wages, but we just hope that it'll 
create a tone in the country of generally 
dampening the inflationary impact. We 
have now an underlying inflation rate 
of about 6 or 61 percent. 

So, that’s as far as we are inclined to go. 
And I’ve met around this table with a 
fairly large number of the top business 
men and women in this country, and their 
response was favorable. 

I’ve had a luncheon last week with 
President Meany.’ He expressed some con- 
cern about the point that I just raised to 
you, that they can’t submit ahead of time, 
you know, all of the labor union negotiat- 
ing demands. We don’t ask for that. But 
we hope that in Government, we can also 
set an example. 


* George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 
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But it’s a strictly voluntary program 
that I think can work with the right sort 
of spirit and tone. 

If—the last thing [ll say about it is 
this—if we tried to be too intrusive in the 
private sector from the Government, I 
think there would be an adverse reaction, 
and the whole thing would fail. So, the 
degree of voluntary compliance in self- 
initiated compliance is the measure of 
whether it’ll be successful. 

There’s no way to answer your question 
specifically, because it’s kind of an ephem- 
eral thing, but I think it can be the source 
of tangible benefits. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, on the question of 
human rights, last Sunday in Warren, 
Michigan, the Ukrainian people held 
their 60th anniversary for the independ- 
ence of the Ukraine. And the array of 
speakers—some condemned the Helsinki 
accord—fear that détente, if it was con- 
tinually pursued, that the rights of the 
Ukrainian people, the Baltic peoples, 
would vanish from the political American 
scene. 

In line with that question, you have 
been very firm on human rights. I would 
like to know your opinion, the feeling as 
we pursue the course on human rights in 
the Soviet Union, particularly countries 
incorporated, and if I might ask a per- 
sonal, ethnic attachment, and the ques- 
tion of the Armenian people, prior to the 
election when you met with an Armenian 
group at the airport in Newark 

THE PresipENT. Yes, I remember. 

you issued a statement on the 
persecution of the Armenian people and 
the lack of correction of the injustices 
against them during the time of the Otto- 
man Empire. Now, this was a rarity in the 
American Armenian scene for a candidate 
for that office to speak so. 
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THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. You had met with American 
Armenian groups, and a personal question 
is, do you as now, as the President, still feel 
that strong feeling that you expressed then 
in Newark? 

THE Presiwent. Yes. I think, first of 
all, that the Helsinki agreement has 
played a useful role. We’ve never acknow!l- 
edged, as you know, the absorption by the 
Soviet Union of the groups to whom you 
refer. My wife’s brother—his wife is an 
Estonian; she was born and raised there. 
And we’ve had a chance in the last few 
months at Belgrade to specify particular 
violations of human rights which were in 
conflict with the Helsinki agreement. 

As you know, the Soviets wanted to 
minimize the so-called third basket and 
not discuss human rights, but talk about 
military and political interrelationships. 

I think we’re making some progress. In 
my private discussions with foreign lead- 
ers—and I set a record last year by meet- 
ing with 68 heads of state—hardly ever 
do we have a 10- or 15-minutes or, cer- 
tainly, not a 3-hour discussion that the 
subject of human rights doesn’t arise. In 
most instances, they raise it. 

My guess is that 2 years ago, the subject 
of human rights would be a rarity among 
heads of state. But now, even the most 
abusive governments, there is a concern— 
“what does the rest of the world think 
about me, what will happen if I persecute 
this group or bring a legal charge against 
this person?” 

I think we are making success in a very 
slow, tedious way. I notice that this morn- 
ing—I can’t vouch for the accuracy of 
it—there was a story in the news, for in- 
stance, about contending military leaders 
in Argentina. And the challenging group, 
I think from the Navy, said that their 
basis for future success was their deeper 
commitment to human rights, and they 
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thought that we might support them be- 
cause they were more convinced that hu- 
man rights was a case. 

Last night I watched the news, which 
I don’t ordinarily do—I don’t get home 
that early, but I had company—and there 
was a story about the 10,000 Indonesians 
who are being released from prison this 
year. I think there is kind of a subtle thing, 
but I think that this is one of the major 
commitments that we’ve made that has 
aroused worldwide interest, not always 
worldwide cooperation. And I don’t in- 
tend to back down on it ever. As long as 
I’m in the White House, human rights will 
be a major consideration of every foreign 
policy decision that I make, and I might 
say, also, domestic. 

CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan any 
campaign trips later this year for Demo- 
cratic congressional candidates? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. If so, where? 

THE PrEsIvENT. Yes. I'll have several. 
I think the first one that I'll have will be 
within the next—probably within the next 
month or so, probably up in the New 
England area, and in March I’ll probably 
do another one. I don’t know how many 
I will make. But there will be several. 

Did I answer your question? 


Q. I’m from Indiana. [Laughter] I spe- 
cifically—would you come to Indiana if 
Congressman Brademas or Congressman 
Fithian asked you to? 


THe Preswent. Well, I can’t make a 
specific promise, because they haven’t in- 
vited me. But I was there last year when 
Congressman Brademas and I were both 
running, and I visited Indiana frequently 
during 1976, quite often to help the local 
candidates and State candidates more 
than myself, really. I just don’t know how 
to answer your question. I certainly would 
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look favorably on it, but I can’t promise 
because they haven’t asked me, and I hate 
to just put them on the spot. 

But I and several of the members of the 
Cabinet—we probably would refrain 
from political involvement by the Secre- 
tary of State or Defense or Treasury, but 
other members of the Cabinet, on the 
weekends and so forth, would probably 
help the candidates. And there are no 
people in the Congress who have been 
more helpful to me, say, for instance, than 
Brademas has. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SATELLITES 


Q. Mr. President, now that the reactor 
from the Soviet satellite has been found 
in Canada and found to be highly radio- 
active, what is your administration plan- 
ning to do to prevent such mishaps, satel- 
lite mishaps, from occurring again, and 
also, what are your plans for stopping 
nuclear proliferation in space? 

Tue PresiwenT. I had breakfast this 
morning with Secretary Vance and Dr. 
Brzezinski, and this is one of the subjects 
that we discussed. 

As you know, we have a longstanding 
treaty with the Soviet Union preventing 
any atomic explosions in space. But we 
were guilty of that a long time ago. I 
think it’s time to reexamine that question. 
I believe that this recent incident with the 
Soviet satellite has shown that we don’t 
have an adequate, guaranteed safety re- 
quirement on nuclear fuel in space. 

This particular satellite and all those 
that we’ve ever launched—I think the 
first one we put up using nuclear power 
was in 1965—they have what’s called a 
subcritical mass—there’s not enough 
radioactivity there to cause an explosion 
under any circumstances. But as and 
when the satellite is first launched, it’s 
relatively clean; you could get probably 
close to it without having radiation. The 
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longer it burns, the more byproducts are 
made and the more radioactive they 
become. 

This particular satellite was designed, 
as are most of them, to be elevated into 
a higher orbit when it had served its pur- 
pose. And when the Soviets attempted to 
elevate it into a higher orbit, which would 
have kept it in space for a thousand years 
or more, some mechanism failed—I don’t 
know the details of it. But I think that we 
now are in the process of deciding what 
we can do to minimize this danger from 
space. 

One possibility would be to design such 
a nuclear powerplant, which is very small, 
so that it would surely burn completely 
as it came down through space itself by 
increasing the drag of friction, and so 
forth. 

Another one would be to have stand- 
by mechanisms, so that if the first one 
failed to eject it into outer orbit, another 
standby would be required. This is some- 
thing that we have not yet gone into in 
any definitive way. 

We have a much higher reliance, as 
you may know, on solar panel power sup- 
plies, and we do not rely on the atomic 
power supplies as much. But you have a 
good question. It’s something that we 
have not yet addressed with the Soviets, 
but I’m sure it’s something that we will 
address. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


Q. As a resident of the submarine cap- 
ital of the world, where you at one time 
spent a couple of years—I’m wondering 
if you continue some type of a relation- 
ship with Rickover, if you will have gotten 
involved or had any conversations with 
him concerning General Dynamics Elec- 
tric Boat Division, which has a more than 
a half a million dollar—half a billion dol- 
lar claim they’re trying to settle with the 
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Navy on submarine cost overruns, and it’s 
a claim that they’ve had in for some length 
of time, and it’s causing them a lot of fi- 
nancial difficulty. 

Tue Preswent. The answer to both 
your questions is yes. [Laughter] 

I have a continuing relationship with 
Admiral Rickover, and he and I have dis- 
cussed the General [Dynamics] Electric 
Boat claim and also other similar claims 
that are quite extensive. 

We’re now trying to decide how to re- 
solve those longstanding claims that'll be 
fair to the companies involved to keep 
them solvent, but not to overpay them for 
the work they’ve done. 

I'll be meeting with the Secretary of 
Defense and his deputy, I think next 
week; I have a scheduled meeting with 
them so that they can give me an up-to- 
date report on the negotiations that are 
under way. 

Admiral Rickover, you know, is very 
knowledgeable about this, very strict in 
protecting the public’s interest. And my 
own commitment and that of Secretary 
Brown is the same. So, the answer to both 
of your questions 

Q. You show no bias to submarines? 

THe Present. I don’t know enough 
about the subject to comment on a par- 
ticular claim. Obviously, we have an in- 
terest in keeping both the publicly owned 
and the privately owned shipyards func- 
tioning well, because we have a longstand- 
ing need in the past and in the future for 
an adequate capability to build our mer- 
chant ships and military ships, and we 
want to protect the financial stability of 
them. 

I went to Electric Boat Company for 
the first time in 1950 and was in charge of 
the precommissioning work on the first 
ship the Navy built after the Second 
World War and got acquainted with the 
processes there. 
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I think part of the problem is that we’ve 
given the order for submarines, airplanes, 
and other equipment quite early and then 
continued with the advanced design dur- 
ing the same time that construction was 
already initiated, which means that exces- 
sive change orders are required. 

We are trying now to do more of the 
research and development work before 
we reach the production stage on equip- 
ment of all kinds, which would prevent in 
the future the very large claims that have 
arisen because of past practices. In order 
to expedite delivery, quite often the re- 
search—development-—design phase was go- 
ing along at the same time we were actu- 
ally constructing operation models, and 
then before the pilot models were tested, 
we went into production on a large scale. 
That is probably counterproductive in al- 
most every instance, and we're trying to 
change that. 

Harold Brown is a superb man, he’s 
probably as good a technician, as good a 
scientist, as good an engineer as there is 
anywhere in the Nation, and at the same 
time, he’s Secretary of Defense. 

So, he brings a resource to government 
that we haven’t had in the past, and I 
think his ability plus that of Charles Dun- 
can, who’s a superb businessman, will help 
to prevent this kind of problem in the 
future. But how to resolve these past 
claims that we’ve inherited is something 
that I'll have to get involved in personally. 

Maybe a couple more questions. 


PROJECT SEAFARER 


Q. Mr. President, staying on, rather 
briefly on the subject of submarines, do 
you favor the submarine communications 
system in the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan, Project Seafarer? 

THE Preswent. Yes. I think we need a 
submarine communications system of that 
kind. When a submarine is submerged, 
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it’s imperative, in case our Nation’s secu- 
rity is directly threatened, to have com- 
munication with them. 

The only means of fairly rapid com- 
munication is with the very low frequency, 
ultra-low frequency transmissions  sys- 
tems, and there are certain topographical 
or geological structures in our continent 
that permit this transmission of signal 
underneath the land and water. 

We are concerned, of course, about the 
reaction of people in those two States as 
far as environmental questions are con- 
cerned and, also, to assuage their con- 
cerns about possible effect of the radio 
waves that are generated. 

So, my answer is yes, I am familiar with 
it; yes, I do think we need that com- 
munication system; but I’m very deeply 
committed to be sure that nothing is done 
to disturb the quality of life of the people 
there. 

FARM STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, the farm strike has 
moved from the prairies of Kansas to the 
streets in Washington, in a sense. I was 
wondering if there’s anything in the ad- 
ministration in the form of recommenda- 
tions, other than words of sympathy, that 
would deal with this supposed money 
plight of the farmer and, if not, if the 
administration believes that the farmers 
will indeed plow up the crops next year? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, of course, the 
’78 crops haven’t been planted, except for 
winter wheat. You know, I’m a farmer, 
and Senator Talmadge is a farmer. Bob 
Bergland is a farmer. We have a genuine 
problem. 

I would say that in the last 5 years that 
the cost of producing most crops has in- 
creased a hundred percent, certainly as far 
as equipment prices, energy prices, fer- 
tilizer prices is concerned. At the same 
time, most commodity prices have in- 
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creased very little, if at all. The debt that 
farmers now hold has increased rapidly. 
The amount of reserve finances in coun- 
try banks is down below the historical 
averages. 

We do have a good bit of flexibility 
within the 1977 agricultural act that the 
Congress passed and I approved last year. 

We have large reserve supplies of feed 
grains, food grains carried over. There’s 
no way to predict what the weather will 
be this year. We've already initiated a 
moderate set-aside program at some sub- 
stantial cost to the Government. And we 
have about 6 or 7 billion dollars in in- 
creased payments authorized to the farm- 
ers, because of higher target prices and 
support prices. 

What else needs to be done at this point 
I haven’t decided. The impact of the new 
farm legislation has not yet been felt on 
the agricultural community of our coun- 
try. It only went into effect the first day 
of October, and of course, it hadn’t gone 
through a crop season yet. I think there 
will be some benefit at least from that. 

I don’t see any possibility of lower prices 
for fuel, nor for fertilizer. I think that 
there’s going to have to be a sober assess- 
ment by the farmers themselves of eco- 
nomic circumstances now and in the 
future. 

I live and have always lived among and 
with farmers. My people have been in— 
my Carter family has been here over 300 
years—we've all been farmers, every gen- 
eration of us. And it’s characteristic of 
many farmers to spend this year what you 
made last year. And I think there’s been 
an inclination with the limited acreage to 
have a heavier and heavier investment 
in equipment that’s very costly. At the 
same time, of course, yields have gone up. 

In the long run, the food and feed de- 
mands with a fixed or dwindling acreage 
supply will correct the problem. But at the 
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present time, we have an excess surplus on 
hand, and as you've shifted from the 
smaller tractors and livestock cultivation 
to the very large tractors, you’ve cut out 
the windrows and, in effect, you’ve gone 
to a fence-to-fence operation. 

This has amounted to about, I think, a 
50-million acre increase in the land being 
cultivated. So, with our present set-aside 
program and the present farm program, 
we have a step in the right direction. And 
we will assess other factors, the carryover 
crops, prospective worldwide production 
for this 1978 year, the lending capability 
of farm banks, the amount of debt car- 
ried over—we'll analyze all those fac- 
tors and decide whether to use the flexi- 
bility in the present law or to ask for addi- 
tional legislation. We have not yet decided. 


SOVIET COSMOS SATELLITE 


Q. Mr. President, are you satisfied with 
the response of the Soviets when you asked 
for information about the satellite that 
was burned? 

THE PresiventT. That’s hard to say. We 
discovered that the satellite was having a 
problem back in December. I don’t re- 
member the exact day. 

I made the decision myself to contact 
the Soviets. We told them that we were 
aware of the problem, asked them for any 
information about the satellite, and told 
them unofficially that we would not try to 
capitalize on their misfortune in a propa- 
ganda way. 

We wanted to be sure that the adequate 
preparation was made for the reentry of 
the satellite into the atmosphere, and we 
notified some of our key allies around the 
world who would have the capability both 
to monitor the progress of the satellite and 
also to deal with radioactivity once it fell. 

I had a difficult decision to make in how 
much publicity to bring to this satellite, 
because it’s almost impossible to let people 
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know the facts without the threat being 
exaggerated, and we didn’t want to create 
exaggerated fears. 

We monitored the satellite constantly. 
We shared with the Soviets estimates of 
when it would come down. The exact 
point of its penetration of the atmosphere 
was not known until just an hour or two 
before it crashed, because it was tumbling. 
And when a satellite of that kind enters 
the atmosphere, it can skip off and go sev- 
eral thousands of miles further than you 
have actually anticipated. 

We knew that it would fall somewhere 
between just north of Hawaii, northeast of 
Hawaii, or the eastern side of Africa. And 
it was making a great circle route up above 
the point where it finally fell. That was 
just about the northern point. 

The Soviets did tell us, in general, what 
kind of reactor it was. They told us that 
their best estimate was it would burn as it 
entered the atmosphere. 

So, I can’t—without going back and 
checking the exact language of their re- 
port to us—I can’t say whether they gave 
us all the facts. But I think it was handled 
properly; certainly, by us. 

I don’t know who else the Soviets noti- 
fied. When I found that it was going to hit 
Canada, early that morning—I come over 
here quite early in the morning—I called 
the Prime Minister of Canada and talked 
to him on the phone. And we were pretty 
lucky in telling him where it was going 
into the atmosphere. We had it on radar. 

But in retrospect, it may be that the 
Soviets could have given us more infor- 
mation. I think they probably gave us 
about what we would have given them in 
a similar circumstance. 

Mr. Wurret. Thank you, sir. 

THE Present. I’ve enjoyed talking 
to you very much. It’s always a pleasure 
to have you here. It helps me to have 
your questions. We tend to get a Wash- 
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ington perspective with the permanent 
White House press corps and a perma- 
nent—at least a temporary White House 
resident—[laughter|—and it adds a new 
perspective to—a different perspective to 
the news coverage, to hear what is of con- 
cern to you and your readers and listen- 
ers and viewers. 

Thank you very much for coming. 
NOTE: The interview began at 1 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. Walter 
W. Wurfel is Deputy Press Secretary. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on January 28. 


10th Anniversary of Ford’s 
Theatre 


Remarks at a White House Reception. 
January 29, 1978 


It’s a great honor for me as President 
of the United States to welcome all of 
you here. 

First of all, I would like to thank you 
for your own interest in Ford Theatre and 
for your generosity in keeping it a live 
tribute to the past and an opportunity for 
the future. 

Many of you are performers or com- 
posers or writers, and I want to thank you 
also for keeping this wonderful spirit 
alive. 

It’s a great honor to have the chair- 
person of this year’s event with us, Millie 
O’Neill. And I’d like for us to recognize 
her now. 

I think all of you know that 10 years 
ago this month—TI think the 30th of Jan- 
uary, 1968—Ford Theatre was opened 
again, after more than a hundred years of 
being closed, as a tribute to President Lin- 
coln, who was killed there in April of 1965 
[1865]. As a result of that tragedy for our 
country, there was a shock that went 
through the consciousness of our Nation. 
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That was the same month that the war 
ended. And people from the North and 
South began to rebuild what had been 
rent apart. 


But it wasn’t the character of Lincoln 
to have a source of entertainment, trag- 
edy, and humor kept closed and isolated 
from the people of our Nation. And so a 
unique occurrence has been recognized 
tonight that happened 10 years ago, when 
a national historical site was opened, not 
as a museum, a closed or a dead thing just 
to be looked at and admired, but an open 
and a live thing which is the source of 
both entertainment and inspiration for us 
all. 


I think that you know that Frankie 
Hewitt has been an integral part of that 
evolution. And I know from studying the 
history of the theatre that it could have 
gone the other way. Not only has it been 
innovative but its quality has not been 
that of the first showing of entertainment 
that later died, just to say that we had a 
temporary accomplishment. It’s been the 
birthplace of quality entertainment, 
which has gone on to thrill the whole Na- 
tion. And there’s been a reaching out and 
an offering of new opportunities for those 
who provide this delightful experience for 
all Americans. 


So, as a southerner, as a President, I 
would like to say that I’m very proud of 
all of you for helping to unite the con- 
sciousness of our Nation to remember the 
past, but also to prepare for the future 
with confidence and also with pleasure. 
That’s the way President Lincoln would 
have liked it. And you’ve honored him in 
performing as you have in keeping Ford 
Theatre alive. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:28 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Mildred A. O’Neill, gen- 
eral chairman of the anniversary celebration, 
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and Frankie Hewitt, executive producer of 
Ford’s Theatre. 

Following the reception, the President and 
Mrs. Carter and their guests attended a per- 
formance at the theatre. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JANUARY 30, 1978 


THE PresweENT. Good afternoon. I have 
two brief opening statements to make. 


DomEsTic PROGRAMS 


The first one involves the major do- 
mestic programs that we will pursue 
in 1978. I would like to review briefly for 
you my proposals for reforming the tax 
system, for reducing taxes, for continuing 
to reduce the unemployment rate, and for 
preventing and controlling inflation. 

These proposals are the centerpiece of 
the administration’s economic program 
for 1978. Economic policy depends for its 
success on a very careful balance between 
different interests, between sometimes 
conflicting national needs, between doing 
too much on the one hand, doing too little 
on the other. To modify one element of a 
balanced plan can often destroy this bal- 
ance and can aggravate our economic 
problems. 

I want to emphasize four elements of 
our proposals that carefully preserve this 
balance. 

First, there’s tax reductions. We pro- 
pose a net tax reduction of $25 billion 
designed to create almost a million new 
jobs by the end of 1978. (The President 
meant to say 1979.) 1 If they are enacted, 
the economy should continue to grow at 
a rate of about 41/4, to 5 percent and un- 
employment should fall below 6 percent 


* Printed in the White House Press Office 
transcript. 
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by the end of next year. For the vast ma- 
jority of taxpayers, these reductions will 
offset the increase in rates that was neces- 
sary to prevent bankruptcy of our social 
security system. For 1978 there will be 
three times as much tax reduction as there 
is tax increase for the social security sys- 
tem. And the same ratio, 3-to-1, will pre- 
vail in 1979. 

Second, our tax reform proposals allow 
us to have an immediate tax reduction 
while making substantial progress toward 
comprehensive reform, a simpler and a 
fairer tax system. Without these needed 
reforms, we would not be able to afford 
so large a tax reduction. They comprise 
about $9 billion in savings, at the same 
time providing equality and fairness. 

Third is jobs. I’ve asked for over $700 
million more in new funds for youth jobs 
and, in addition, have asked the Congress 
to continue the high level of public service 
jobs for 1979, which is about twice as 
much as a year ago. In addition, I will 
shortly forward to the Congress a $400 
million program to encourage private 
businesses to hire the hardcore unem- 
ployed. We are balancing the need for 
public service jobs with the need for pri- 
vate opportunities to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

And fourth, inflation: Our program is 
voluntary, requiring the cooperation of 
government, business, labor, and all our 
citizens. I’ve asked each group to hold its 
increases in wages and prices below the 
level that it averaged in increases for the 
last 2 years. 

This fair and flexible program and vol- 
untary program will not stop inflation 
overnight. But it’s our best hope for bring- 
ing it under control. We simply cannot 
let inflation overtake us without taking 
action. 

In sum, we proposed an economic pro- 
gram which is balanced. It will not please 
everyone. As I said in my State of the 
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Union address, we cannot do everything 
for everybody. We must be willing to face 
difficult decisions. 

In developing our economic program, 
we've made difficult decisions, and we 
propose an economic proposal or program 
that will sustain growth, that will increase 
employment, and reduce inflation. 


SovieT Cosmos SATELLITE 


The other thing I would like to do very 
briefly is to outline the history of the Soviet 
satellite, the Cosmos 954. This satellite, 
which had a nuclear power source on it, 
was launched on the 18th of September, 
last year. It was obvious to us later on that 
the Soviets were having trouble control- 
ling the satellite. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, we set up a small task force in the 
White House. On the 6th of January, we 
felt that contro] had been lost, and-I de- 
cided personally to notify the Soviets on 
the 12th of January that we were aware 
of their problems, to offer our help in 
monitoring the path of the satellite, and 
to begin preparing jointly to predict where 
it would fall and also to prepare for han- 
dling it if it should contact the Earth. 

The Soviets replied that it was designed 
so that it would be destroyed as it came 
back into Earth, and it was designed also 
so there was no possibility of an atomic 
explosion. 

On the 17th and 18th of January, we 
notified the key congressional leaders, 
some of our allies around the world who 
were capable of joining us in a tracking 
effort. And the Soviets a day later, on the 
19th, repeated their comment it will not 
explode. 

On the 22d of January, we went back 
to the Soviets to ask them to give us an 
update to confirm the information we had 
from monitoring sources. And on the 23d 
of January, the Soviets notified us that it 
would probably enter the atmosphere the 
following day, which is the 24th. 
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Early on the morning of the 24th, I was 
notified that the satellite would enter the 
atmosphere quite early. We did not know 
whether it would hit between Hawaii on 
a very high curve up to the northern part 
of Canada or the western coast of Africa, 
because sometimes the satellites can skip 
froin one place to another as they enter 
the atmosphere. It, as you know, entered 
the atmosphere in Canada. 

I immediately called Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau, informed him about the 
approximate location, which later turned 
out to be accurate. And on the 29th, as 
you know, just recently, the remains of the 
satellite have been recovered. 

The last satellite we put into Earth 
orbit with an atomic power source was in 
1965. This satellite at the conclusion of its 
useful life was raised into a higher orbit 
that has a lifespan of at least 4,000 years. 

I think we need to have more rigid 
safety precautions assured among all na- 
tions in Earth-orbiting satellites. In fact, 
we would be glad to forgo the deplovment 
of any such satellite altogether and will 
pursue that option along with the Soviet 
Union. 

The only time a satellite needs a long- 
lasting power source that’s free of the use 
of solar energy, which can be derived from 
the sun, is when you go into deep outer 
space; for instance, if we send a probe to 
the outer planets, there would not be ade- 
quate source of energy from the sun to 
trigger our solar cells. And we might need 
power from atomic sources then. 

But I see no reason for us to continue 
with the option of nations to have Earth- 
orbiting satellites unless much more ad- 
vanced safety precautions can be initiated. 


QUESTIONS 


U.S. ARMS SALES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


QO. Mr. President, since I assume the 
subject will come up when you meet with 
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President Sadat, could you give us a gen- 
eral outline of your view toward our help- 
ing Egypt acquire arms? 

THE PRESIDENT. We have been, of 
course, facing the continuing prospect for 
a number of years of providing some 
weapons into the Mideast, heavily to Is- 
rael, also to Saudi Arabia, to Iran, and 
to some degree, the nonattack weapons to 
Egypt. 

All these nations have requests to us for 
weapons. They've been committed to 
those nations to some degree by my two 
predecessors and reconfirmed in some in- 
stances by me. 

The National Security Council will 
make a report to me early this week rec- 
ommending from the State Department, 
from the Defense Department, from the 
national security adviser, what weapons to 
recommend to the Congress. After that 
point, the Congress will have a 30-day plus 
a 21-day period to respond affirmatively 
or not. I will decide later on this week 
what to recommend to the Congress. 

The Egyptians have, in the past, re- 
quested F-5E fighter planes, one that is 
used extensively around the world for ex- 
port purposes primarily, and Israel and 
Saudi Arabia have requested other weap- 
ons. They have some F-5’s. 


DAVID MARSTON 


Q. Mr. President, have you seen any- 
thing improper in the handling of the 
Marston affair? Have you learned any 
lessons from it and all of its ramifications, 
and do you contemplate any changes in 
procedures for appointing and removing 
U.S. attorneys? 

THe Preswent. In the first place, I 
see nothing improper in the handling of 
the case. I made a campaign commitment 
that any appointee to a position as U.S. 
attorney or a judgeship would be ap- 
pointed on the basis of merit, and this 
campaign commitment will be carried out. 
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There has also been a statement made 
by me during the campaign that, all other 
factors equal, that I would choose some- 
one for those positions, or even for the 
Supreme Court, whose basic political phi- 
losophy was compatible with mine. The 
fact is that at this point we have about 
one-third of the U.S. attorneys around the 
country who are Republicans. I think 
when I took office, only three Democrats 
were in office. And I don’t think that 
Nixon or Ford appointed any Democrats 
during the 8-year period. So far as I know, 
they haven’t. 

I think that the Attorney General has 
handled the case as well as possible. I ex- 
plained to you at the last press conference 
what I knew about the facts then, and so 
far as I know, there is no impropriety at 
all. I understand from the Attorney Gen- 
eral that he has now received recom- 
mendations for five highly qualified nom- 
inees to take over that responsibility. He 
will begin interviewing them tomorrow. 
And the likelihood is that he would make 
a selection this week. 

Q. Mr. President, but isn’t it time to 
depoliticize the Justice Department, and 
in that direction, how about an end to the 
political firings of Federal judges and 
prosecutors wholly apart from seeing to it 
that their Democratic replacements are 
highly qualified? 

THE PreswenT. Well, I think we’ve 
moved strongly in that direction. Obvi- 
ously, a Federal judge is not subject to be 
removed. The Constitution gives the Pres- 
ident a responsibility to appoint those of- 
ficials if confirmed by the Senate. And, of 
course, a U.S. attorney can be fired or dis- 
charged from office only by the President 
himself. That does not apply to Federal 
judges. They, as you know, serve for life. 

We have, I think, moved a great step 
in that direction. Over a period of many 
generations, the Members of the Senate 
have become heavily involved in recom- 
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mendations for judges. Now, since I’ve 
been in office, we have set up selection 
boards for all circuit judges. And I think in 
15 States the Senators—which is a new 
development—have now set up selection 
boards to recommend highly qualified dis- 
trict judges. But I agree with you that 
this is a move that we should make. 

I think you will notice that when we 
have made selections for, say, circuit 
judges or when we’ve made two selections 
now for Director of the FBI, there were 
Republicans involved, I think, in both 
cases for the FBI. 

Q. But how about setting up an inde- 
pendent blue ribbon committee that 
would monitor firings, as well as appoint- 
ments, deciding each case on the merits, 
not on politics? 

THE Present. The Attorney General 
in the speech in May, and preceding that 
in March, advocated that this general pro- 
cedure be followed. I don’t remember the 
exact text of that speech. But I believe in 
every instance when the results have been 
made known that there has been no criti- 
cism of the person chosen. In some in- 
stances, U.S. Senators have specifically 
come forward and advocated that a Re- 
publican U.S. attorney be kept in office. 

I remember once in particular in New 
York that Pat Moynihan said to keep the 
Republicans in office, and we’ve done so. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, on the Middle East, 
do you have a clear idea now from Prime 
Minister Begin as to whether or not he 
will authorize new settlements in the West 
Bank and in the Sinai, and do you believe 
that Israel over a period of time ought to 
phase out those settlements in return for 
real peace? 

THE PresmeNT. Well, I’ve covered 
this many times. Our position on settle- 

ents in the occupied territory has been 
that they are illegal, that they are an ob- 
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stacle to peace. When Prime Minister 
Begin was over here and when Foreign 
Minister Dayan was here, this question 
arose. And my understanding of their 
commitment was that no new settlements 
would be authorized by the government, 
that any increase in settlers would be an 
expansion of existing settlements as much 
as possible within the aegis of the military. 

The Geneva conference agreement is 
that civilians should not go in to settle 
permanently in occupied territories. I 
think the Israeli Government has not au- 
thorized the Shilo settlement other than as 
an archeological exploration project. And 
I’ve not yet heard from Prime Minister 
Begin directly, but I have had informa- 
tion that this is a policy of the Israeli 
Government, that this is not an author- 
ized settlement. 


DAVID MARSTON 


Q. Mr. President, just to sort of com- 
plete the record on that Marston case. 
On the morning of January 12, according 
to your statement at the Justice Depart- 
ment, you learned that a Member of Con- 
gress was of investigative interest to either 
the Justice Department or the U.S. attor- 
ney. Later that day at your news con- 
ference, you said, “As far as any investiga- 
tion of Members of Congress, however, 
I’m not familiar with that at all, and it 
was never mentioned to me.” Do you see 
any conflict there? 

Tue Present. No, I don’t. I think if 
you read the question to which I referred, 
it’s obviously related to whether or not I 
had known anything about any investiga- 
tion in November. And the answer was 
no, no discussion ever had been made. 
The only inkling I had at all that Mr. Eil- 
berg was involved with an investigation 
was that Frank Moore mentioned, just as 
I was leaving my office to come over for 
the press conference, that his name had 
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been raised in conjunction with an in- 
vestigation. I was not told at that time 
and had no idea that he was being in- 
vestigated himself, Eilberg. 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us— 
this question goes more to philosophy, 
I guess, than anything—could you tell us 
why you felt compelled to respond to a 
phone call from a Congressman in Phila- 
delphia to, as you put it, expedite the 
removal of a U.S. attorney, one of more 
than 90 in the country? And secondly, do 
you really believe that these actions by 
your administration over the last 2 or 3 
weeks with regard to Mr. Marston square, 
really square with the commitment you 
made in your campaign to remove the 
Justice Department from the spoils sys- 
tem traditional to American politics? 

THE PresipENT. To answer your last 
question first, yes, I do think that our 
actions are compatible with my campaign 
statements, which I’ve said earlier. On an 
average day, I get either personal letters 
from Congress Members or telephone calls 
about 10 or 12 inquiries or requests for 
the replacement of a public official or the 
appointment of someone to fill a vacancy. 
In most instances, as relates to the Federal 
judiciary, the inquiries or recommenda- 
tions come from U.S. Senators. 

In historical terms, when both Senators 
are Republican Senators, then the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Governors are 
consulted on who are qualified people and 
so forth. This was a routine matter for 
me, and I did not consider my taking the 
telephone call from Congressman Eilberg, 
nor relaying his request to the Attorney 
General, to be ill-advised at all. If it oc- 
curred now, I would do the same. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, do you have an over- 
all view of the final borders you would like 
to see for Israel? Do you expect Israel to 
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return to the 1967 borders in all aspects, 
especially in East Jerusalem? 

Tue Presiwent. No. I don’t have a 
map or a plan that ought to be the final 
border delineation between Israel and her 
neighbors. I have always operated and 
made my statements under the framework 
and within the constraints of United Na- 
tions Resolution 242, which calls for Is- 
rael to withdraw from occupied terri- 
tories. 

Israel interprets this language differ- 
ently, of course, from the Arab neigh- 
bors. The Arab neighbors say that Israel 
ought to withdraw from all occupied ter- 
ritories. Israel says that there’s some flexi- 
bility there and that the thrust of U.N. 
Resolution 242 is an exchange, in effect, 
for portions of the occupied territory for 
guaranteed peace. 

The three elements that I’ve pursued 
is, one, a delineation of final borders; 
secondly, a feeling or conviction on the 
part of the Israelis that their security was 
preserved, which would involve both their 
own military strength, the delineation of 
the borders, and the attitude now and in 
the future of their neighbors. 

The second question, of course, is the 
definition of real peace. What does peace 
mean? Does it simply mean a cessation of 
hostility or belligerency, or does it mean 
open borders, trade, tourism, diplomatic 
exchange, the location of ambassadors, 
and so forth? 

I’ve taken the more definitive definition 
as my own preference. And the other 
thing, of course, is to deal in all its aspects 
with the Palestinian question. 

But I have never tried to put forward 
in my own mind or to any of the Mid- 
eastern leaders a map in saying this is 
where the lines should be drawn. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, Energy Secretary 
Schlesinger has expressed some recent 
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concern about the duration of the coal 
strike. I wonder what extent you share 
that concern and whether you might see 
the necessity to use Taft-Hartley. 

THE PRresiDENT. Well, we are very 
hopeful that the coal mine operators and 
the United Coal Workers will expedite a 
resolution of their differences. This past 
weekend the news was not good. I see no 
immediate prospect of having to exercise 
the Taft-Hartley provisions. It only pro- 
vides for the President the authority to 
intercede if the national security is in 
danger. And we certainly have not arrived 
at that point yet. 

There are some things that we can do, 
and I’ve discussed them with the entire 
Cabinet this morning and, of course, with 
Secretary Schlesinger in particular. The 
gaseous diffusion plants for the production 
of atomic fuels, for instance, are heavy 
users of energy. We are reducing the 
power consumed by them. 

There is a need for citizens who live in 
the heavily hit regions, because of the 
snowstorms, to cut down on consumption 
of energy because transportation won’t let 
even the available supplies come into those 
regions. But I have no present intention at 
all of trying to intercede nor to exercise 
my authority under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SATELLITES 


Q. Mr. President, regarding your con- 
cern about satellites and the safety pre- 
cautions, in taking this up with the Rus- 
sians, will you try to dissuade them from 
their practice of putting nuclear reactors 
into space in the future? 

Tue PresipentT. Yes, certainly in 
Earth orbit. I think that this is something 
that we should explore. There are two 
factors though. One is to try to evolve a 
sure-fire safety requirement that would 
prevent a recurrence of any atomic active 
material reaching the Earth or the atmos- 
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phere where human beings might breathe 
it. If we cannot evolve those fail-safe 
methods, then I think there ought to be a 
total prohibition against Earth-orbiting 
satellites. 

I would favor at this moment an agree- 
ment with the Soviets to prohibit Earth- 
orbiting satellites with atomic radiation 
material in them. 


SOVIET COSMOS SATELLITE 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any idea 
what the deal is on that satellite up there? 
We get all these reports. One day it’s not 
radioactive; the next day it is. Do you 
have any late information about just what 
the status of that thing is? Or whether 
there is any danger? 

THE PresweENT. No, I know nothing at 
this point that hasn’t already been put 
into the press. One, I do know that 
they’ve located a crater, about a 9-foot di- 
mension, that it is radioactive, and that a 
search group from one of our own heli- 
copters working with the Canadians is at 
the site. But the configuration of the re- 
mains of the satellite or whether or rot 
they are now retrieving it from the river- 
bed where it’s located, I do not know. 


UNDOCUMENTED ALIENS 


Q. Mr. President, last August in your 
immigration message, you said you were 
not considering reintroduction of a bra- 
cero-type program for the temporary im- 
portation of farm workers. 

Last week, Secretary Bergland down in 
Mexico City had an airport press confer- 
ence at which he apparently gave some 
Mexican newspapers the idea that we 
were considering such a program and 
were considering importing 3 million bra- 
ceros, and they’ve been writing a lot of 
stories about it. He has tried to deny it. 
Could you state your position on it, sir? 
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THE Presipent. We have no plans 
whatsoever to reinitiate a bracero pro- 
gram. Our own proposal to deal with the 
undocumented workers or illegal alien 
question has already been submitted to 
the public, and that encompasses what we 
proposed. It does not comprise a bracero- 
type program. 

Q. There are reports that the Soviets 
have or soon will have the capability to 
disrupt our sending of military orders by 
satellites. Can you tell us whether they 
are accurate or not? 

THE PreswwenT. My information is that 
that report is not accurate. 


NAZI DEMONSTRATION IN SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a group of 
American Nazis in Skokie, a suburb of 
Chicago, which is contemplating a march 
that’s in a predominantly Jewish neigh- 
borhood and there might be victims there 
of the Nazi concentration camps from 
World War II. Do you have any plan to 
use the moral weight of your office to try 
to discourage this kind of a march? 

Tue Presiwent. I deplore it. I wish 
that this demonstration of an abhorrent 
political and social philosophy would not 
be present at all. This is a matter that is 
in the American Federal courts, as you 
know, and under the framework of the 
constitutional guarantee for free speech. I 
believe under carefully controlled condi- 
tions the courts have ruled that it is legal 
and that they have a right to act this way. 

We have the same problem, as you 
know, in other parts of the Nation—in the 
South with the Ku Klux Klan, and others. 
And I don’t have any inclination to inter- 
cede further. I think it’s best to leave it 
in the hands of the court. 


PLANS FOLLOWING TERM IN OFFICE 


Q. Mr. President, is it true that you 
plan to become a missionary after leaving 
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office, and if so, how soon after leaving, 
for how long and where—{laughter|— 
and if I can pursue it, have you discussed 
this with Mrs. Carter? [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. Well, I discussed it 
with my wife who was a member of the 
Sunday school class that I taught yester- 
day morning. 

I have, as a Baptist layman, been part 
of a group that advocated an expanded 
church mission program, but I’ve not de- 
cided whether or not I would want to be 
a missionary after I complete my term 
as President. 


DOMESTIC SURVEILLANCE 


Q. Mr. President, on March 15th of 
1976, you told the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations that the American peo- 
ple have had their fill of covert manipu- 
lation. The Executive order you signed 
last week, January 24, provides a proce- 
dure for the NSC to approve covert ma- 
nipulation. Now, I’m wondering, if the 
American people have had their fill of 
covert manipulation, why you are contin- 
uing to provide this procedure for allow- 
ing it? 

THE PresiwenT. I don’t believe that 
the Executive order would permit, as you 
call it, covert manipulations. It does per- 
mit the surveillance of certain groups in 
the United States. The only way that an 
American citizen can be put under sur- 
veillance, clandestine or secret surveil- 
lance, is as a result of an order by a Fed- 
eral judge with a warrant. 

If someone is strongly suspected of be- 
ing an agent of a foreign power, working 
against the security of our country, then 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to assure that it is a proper function 
and with my own approval, too, that is 
permitted. 

But that’s no departure from any 
past 
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Q. I am talking about Section 1-302. 
It says the SCC, the Special Coordination 
Committee, “shall consider and submit to 
the President a policy recommendation, 
including all dissents, on [each] special ac- 
tivity.” And then Section 4-212 defines 
special activities as “activities conducted 
abroad in support of national foreign pol- 
icy objectives . . . which are planned 
and executed so that the role of the 
United States Government is not appar- 
ent or acknowledged publicly”—which 
seems to be a covert operation. 

THe PresipENT. Well, covert, as you 
know, has a meaning of nonpublicized or 
secret. Under any circumstances where we 
feel that it’s necessary to have a so-called 
covert action of any kind overseas, then it 
has to be decided in the White House. 
The President is notified and approves it 
personally. The Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General are involved, and the 
congressional intelligence committees are 
also informed. And so, this is a very careful 
prevention of any abuse if that should 
ever become necessary. 


PARITY FOR FARMERS 


Q. Mr. President, could I ask you about 
the farmers’ demands for 100 percent 
parity? They've been outside the White 
House gates several times recently. 

Have you ever stated that you are flatly 
opposed to 100 percent parity, and if so— 
if not, what are your views on that spe- 
cific demand; secondly, what would 100 
percent parity cost in terms of increasing 
the Federal budget; and thirdly, what 
would it cost the American consumer? 

THE PREsWwENT. I would guess, to guar- 
antee 100 percent parity for every farm 
product would cost $20 or $25 billion in 
the Federal budget. It would also mean 
that the price of American farm products 
would be extraordinarily high and that 
they would be noncompetitive in interna- 
tional markets. 
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I think the request for or demand for 
100 percent of parity is not well founded. 
There needs to be some flexibility obvi- 
ously, and that’s what is provided under 
the 1977 agricultural act. 

This act, I believe, will go a long way 
toward meeting the legitimate needs of 
the American farmer. It only became ef- 
fective the first day of October, 1977. It’s 
not been effective yet for a crop season, 
and we, in implementing that bill, will 
have greatly expanded financial benefits 
for the American farmer, increased sup- 
port prices and target prices. 

Also, we’ve had a very fine and suc- 
cessful effort for foreign sales, and in es- 
tablishing a reserve supply of feed grains 
and food grains primarily held and con- 
trolled by farmers, I think will bring some 
stability to the marketplace and prevent 
the wild fluctuations which hurt the farm- 
er and consumer. But 100 percent of 
parity, in my opinion, would be too costly. 


TAX REDUCTION AND REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, your Treasury Secre- 
tary this morning told the Ways and 
Means Committee that you would rather 
swallow a cut in your tax cuts rather than 
increase the $60 billion deficit. How are 
you going to deal with Chairman UIl- 
man’s intention to trim the reforms and 
probably trim the tax cuts, too? 

Tue PreswENT. Well, you know, 
Chairman Ullman is obviously entitled to 
his opinion, and I have never claimed that 
we had complete compatibility of opinion 
between myself and the chairmen of the 
committees either in the House or Senate. 

As I pointed out in my opening state- 
ment, our entire economic package is a 
well-balanced one, and without the tax 
reforms which comprise about $9 billion it 
will not be possible to have even a $25 
billion tax reduction without a very se- 
rious additional Federal deficit. I think 
the Federal deficit is enough. I wish it was 
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much lower. And I intend to reduce it 
year by year until the end of my term. 

We could have had about a $20 billion 
lower Federal deficit had we not advo- 
cated a tax cut. But there you have to 
balance off the advantages from a tax cut 
that’s substantial and reducing the Fed- 
eral deficit in a very rigid way. I think we 
made the right choice. 

We also have to deal with the jobs pro- 
grams, and we had an increase in Federal 
spending to put our people back to work, 
to cut down the unemployment rate. At 
the same time, we can’t stimulate the 
economy too much or we'd run into in- 
creased rate of inflation. 

So, those four factors have to go to- 
gether, and I think we’ve put them to- 
gether in a very careful way. If the Con- 
gress should change any of those factors, 
which I hope they will not, then we'd 
have to use our own influence in the Con- 
gress and with the American people to 
try to induce them to accept some reason- 
able alternative which would still keep 
a balanced economic package. 

FRANK Cormier [Associated Press]. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you very much. 
NOTE: President Carter’s twenty-fourth news 
conference began at 2:30 p.m. in Room 450 


of the Old Executive Office Building. It was 
broadcast live on radio and television. 


White House Conference on 
Families 


Statement Announcing the Conference. 


January 30, 1978 


In order to help stimulate a national 
discussion of the state of American fami- 
lies, I will convene a White House Con- 
ference on Families in Washington, D.C., 
December 9-13, 1979. 
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Families are both the foundation of 
American society and its most important 
institution. In a world becoming more 
complex every day, our families remain 
the most lasting influence on our lives. 


I am confident that the American 
family is basically sound and that we can 
and will adjust to the challenges of chang- 
ing times. Yet American families confront 
growing problems. Two out of five mar- 
riages now end in divorce. One child in 
eight is born outside of marriage. A mil- 
lion young Americans now run away from 
home each year. In the face of these diffi- 
culties, I am encouraged by the increasing 
interest in the state of the family by people 
from all walks of life. 


The main purpose of this White House 
conference will be to examine the 
strengths of American families, the diffi- 
culties they face, and the ways in which 
family life is affected by public policies. 
The Conference will examine the impor- 
tant effects that the world of work, the 
mass media, the court system, private in- 
stitutions, and other major facets of our 
society have on American families, 


This Conference will clearly recognize 
the pluralism of family life in America. 
The widely differing regional, religious, 
cultural, and ethnic heritages of our coun- 
try affect family life and contribute to its 
diversity and strength. Families also differ 
in age and composition. There are families 
in which several generations live together, 
families with two parents or one, and 
families with or without children. The 
Conference will respect this diversity. 


The work of this Conference, in con- 
junction with our current efforts to imple- 
ment family-oriented government policies, 
can help strengthen and support this most 
vital and enduring social resource. I look 
forward to participating in the work of 
the Conference and receiving its report. 
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Council on Wage and Price 
Stability 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Quarterly Report. January 30, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 5 of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability Act, 
as amended, I hereby transmit to the 
Congress the eleventh quarterly report of 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 
This report contains a description of the 
Council activities during the second 
quarter of 1977 in monitoring both prices 
and wages in the private sector and vari- 
ous Federal Government activities that 
lead to higher costs and prices without 
creating commensurate benefits. It dis- 
cusses Council reports and analyses con- 
cerning the following matters: (1) the 
collective bargaining agreement reached 
in the steel industry; (2) the availability 
of home insulation materials; (3) pros- 
pects for a fertilizer shortage; (4) the 
prices of bakery products; (5) the price 
behavior of auto parts; and (6) USS. 
production capacity of cement. The re- 
port also discusses the Council’s filings 
before Federal reguiatory agencies. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 


bility will continue to play an important 
role in supplementing fiscal and monetary 
policies by calling public attention to 
wage and price developments or actions 
by the Government that could be of con- 
cern to American consumers. 


Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 30, 1978. 


NOTE: The report is entitled “Quarterly Re- 
port: July 1977—Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C., No. 11” (Government Print- 
ing Office, 39 pp.). 
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National Council on the Arts 


Renomination of Three Members. 
January 30, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will renominate Theodore Bikel, Mau- 
reene Dees, and Jacob Lawrence to be 
members of the National Council on the 
Arts. All three were originally nominated 
on November 14, 1977. Dees and Law- 
rence were nominated at that time for 
terms expiring September 3, 1978; their 
renominations today are for terms expir- 
ing January 26, 1984. 


Telecommunications Minority 
Assistance Program 


Announcement of Administration Program. 


January 31, 1978 


The Carter administration today an- 
nounced a program to increase minority 
ownership in electronic communications. 
The program will encourage minority 
ownership of broadcast and cable televi- 
sion facilities and increase the flow of 
Federal advertising dollars to minority 
owned stations, publications, and adver- 
tising and production firms. 

Because of telecommunications’ vital 
role in social, economic, and political 
progress, full minority participation is a 
critical component of President Carter’s 
economic and social policy goals. Minor- 
ity ownership markedly serves the public 
interest for it ensures the sustained and 
increased sensitivity to minority audi- 
ences. Today, fewer than 1 percent of 
the Nation’s commercial and public ra- 
dio and television stations and cable tele- 
vision systems are owned or controlled by 
minorities. 

Historically, minorities seeking broad- 
cast ownership have faced: 
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—difficulty obtaining initial financing; 

—a shortage of available properties be- 
cause most communications assign- 
ments were made years ago; 

—barriers to technical training and em- 
ployment opportunities ; 

—difficulty in attracting advertising to 
support operations. 

The administration seeks to remove 
these barriers with a comprehensive pack- 
age including: 

—urging the Federal Communications 
Commission to adopt a minority 
ownership policy; 

—changes in loan policies of the Small 
Business Administration and the 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion; 

—initiating an American Indian own- 
ership and training program at the 
Department of Labor; 

—changes in the Public Broadcasting 
Act to make more public broadcast- 
ing facilities money available to 
minorities ; 

—developing Federal guidelines to help 
ensure more agency advertising 
money for minority outlets and ad- 
vertising firms; 

—working with communications indus- 
try and professional groups which are 
developing minority ownership as- 
sistance programs. 

A petition filed today with the FCC was 
signed by the Office of Telecommunica- 
tions Policy and the Department of Com- 
merce on behalf of the administration. It 
urged the FCC to establish a policy pro- 
moting ownership of broadcast facilities 
by minorities in areas with minority pop- 
ulations. If adopted, the policy would 
justify modifications of other Commission 
policies and rules in all areas of FCC li- 
cense processing so that more broadcast 
properties and funding prospects would 
be available for minority applicants. 
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The petition suggests : 

—In comparative hearings (more than 
one applicant) for licenses, a preference 
be given to applicants where minorities 
participate in ownership. 

—In the noncomparative licensing 
process, the Commission should take vari- 
ous steps, including: 

* expedite the processing of minority 

applications ; 

permit minorities to operate stations 
part-time through extensive broker- 
age of broadcast time, giving minor- 
ity entrepreneurs an opportunity to 
develop management experience; 
adopt the National Association of 
Broadcasters proposal permitting de- 
ferral of capital gains taxes for 
broadcasters who sell their stations to 
minority entrepreneurs ; 

make minority ownership a basis for 
waiving limitations on the number 
of television stations one owner may 
acquire in the 50 largest television 
markets; 

lessen the financial requirements for 
minority applicants to facilitate li- 
censing ; 

adopt the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus proposal to permit sales at re- 
duced prices of stations designated 
for license renewal or revocation 
hearings to groups with at least 50 
percent minority ownership. 

To ease initial financing problems, the 
SBA and the EDA have announced rule 
changes to extend their loan and loan 
guarantee programs to broadcast and 
cable facilities. The SBA program will 
extend direct loans of up to $350,000 and 
guarantee loans up to $500,000 to indi- 
viduals or groups wishing to buy cable 
and broadcast properties. The EDA will 
extend its loan program to broadcasting 
and cable consistent with its job-ratio re- 
quirement of creating one direct job for 
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every $10,000 expended and/or where 
EDA has invested considerable resources 
in a community’s development. Both 
agencies intend minorities to be the ma- 
jor beneficiaries of their rule changes. 

The Department of Labor has launched 
a program to assist native American com- 
munities in starting communications fa- 
cilities. The program will provide train- 
ing coordinated with various Government 
loan programs. 

Public broadcasting would be further 
opened to minorities by President Carter’s 
Public Broadcasting Act, proposed in Oc- 
tober 1977. The bill would change the 
grant program for public broadcasting 
facilities to make minority control a pri- 
mary consideration for choosing grantees. 

In addition, the administration pro- 
gram addresses Federal agencies’ adver- 
tising programs. The Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, is working with the 
Department of Defense, AMTRAK, the 
Postal Service, and other agencies which 
advertise to establish by June 1978 poli- 
cies and procedures to increase the flow 
of Federal advertising business to minor- 
ity-owned advertising and_ production 
firms and to minority-owned media. 

The administration also has been co- 
ordinating with professional and industry 


groups in seeking to promote minority as- 
sistance programs: 

—The National Association of Broad- 
casters has formed a Minority Ownership 
Task Force with representatives from the 
broadcasting industry, civil rights organi- 
zations, and foundations to develop finan- 


cial assistance and other remedies for 
potential minority broadcast owners. 
—The National Radio Broadcasters 
Association has drafted a program to es- 
tablish an information clearinghouse on 
available radio properties and a “buddy 
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system,” making management and financ- 
ing assistance available to qualified poten- 
tial and existing minority broadcasters. 

—The National Cable Television As- 
sociation, through a program it established 
a year ago, has helped establish the Ameri- 
can Association of Cable Television Own- 
ers, an organization to assist minorities in 
obtaining debt financing for cable televi- 
sion. In addition, NCTA has formed an 
advisory committee of financiers and 
cable brokers who give free assistance to 
minority cable franchise holders and who 
are working with the financial community 
to bring them together with minority cable 
franchisees. 

—The Federal Communications Bar 
Association has established a free and re- 
duced fee legal assistance program for 
qualified minorities. 

—The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies (AAAA) has formed a 
Task Force of the AAAA, the Association 
of National Advertisers, the American Re- 
search Foundation, and minority station 
owners to examine the methods employed 
by rating services in measuring minority 
audiences and the industry’s advertising 
selling practices as they relate to minority 
outlets. 

The administration program was de- 
veloped by the Office of Telecommuni- 
cations Policy and the White House staff 
as part of President Carter’s efforts to aid 
minority business. Coordination of the 
program will be assumed by the National 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration in the Commerce Depart- 
ment when it replaces OTP upon imple- 
mentation of Reorganization Plan No. 1. 
In the future, the program will include 
initiatives in advertising and rating prac- 
tices and minority participation in the 
development of emerging telecommunica- 
tions services. 
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National Defense Transportation 
Day and National Transportation 
Week, 1978 


Proclamation 4548. January 31, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

The United States is a nation depend- 
ent on mobility. Transportation helps 
maintain our prosperity, ensure our na- 
tional defense, and bind us together as a 
people. An efficient transportation net- 
work is important to maintain our quality 
of life and help our Nation conserve 
precious petroleum. 

Recognizing the fundamental relation- 
ship between transportation and our Na- 
tion’s welfare, the Congress has requested 
the President to proclaim annually the 
third Friday in May as National Defense 
Transportation Day and the week in 
which that day falls as National Trans- 
portation Week (71 Stat. 30, 36 U.S.C. 
160; 76 Stat. 69, 36 U.S.C. 166). 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy Carrer, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate Friday, May 19, 1978, 
as National Defense Transportation Day, 
and the week beginning May 14, 1978, as 
National Transportation Week. 

I urge the Governors of our States and 
other appropriate officials, organizations 
concerned with transportation, and the 
people of the United States to join with 
the Department of Transportation in ob- 
serving this day and week. 

In Witness WuHeEREoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this thirty-first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
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pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and second. 
Jimmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:31 p.m., January 31, 1978] 


Civil Aeronautics Board 
Executive Order 12037. January 31, 1978 


EXEMPTION OF G. JosEPH MINETTI 
From Manpatory RETIREMENT 


G. Joseph Minetti, Member, Civil Aer- 
onautics Board, became subject to man- 
datory retirement for age on July 31, 
1977, under the provisions of Section 8335 
of Title 5 of the United States Code un- 
less exempted by Executive Order. Mr. 
Minetti was exempted from mandatory 
retirement until September 30, 1977, by 
Executive Order No. 12006 of July 29, 
1977, until October 31, 1977, by Execu- 
tive Order No. 12011 of September 30, 
1977, and until January 31, 1978, by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12016 of October 31, 
1977. 

In my judgment, the public interest 
requires that G. Joseph Minetti continue 
to be exempted from such mandatory 
retirement. 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by subsection (c) 
of Section 8335 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, I hereby exempt G. Joseph 
Minetti from mandatory retirement until 
May 1, 1978. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
January 31, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:43 a.m., February 1, 1978] 
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Conventional Arms 
Transfer Policy 


Statement by the President. 
February 1, 1978 


The United States Government, the 
executive branch and the Congress, are 
pledged to bring about a reduction in the 
trade in conventional arms. Last year, I 
promised to begin reducing U.S. arms 
sales as a necessary first step. I will con- 
tinue that policy this year. 

In the last fiscal year, the previous ad- 
ministration and my administration made 
sales commitments totaling many billions 
of dollars. While high, however, the total 
was considerably less than it would have 
been in the absence of new restraints we 
introduced, particularly in sales commit- 
ments to the developing countries of the 
world. Between January 20 and the close 
of the fiscal year, I approved and sent to 
Congress arms sales totaling $5.7 billion, 
which is less than half the total approved 
during the same period in 1976. 

Today, I am announcing that arms 
transfer agreements covered by the ceiling 
which I have established will be reduced 
by $740 million in fiscal year 1978. This 
means that for the fiscal year which began 
on October 1, 1977, and which will end on 
September 30, 1978, new commitments 
under the Foreign Military Sales and Mil- 
itary Assistance programs for weapons and 
weapons-related items to all countries ex- 
cept NATO, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand will not exceed $8.6 billion. The 
comparable figure for fiscal vear 1977 was 
$9.3 billion. This is a reduction of 8 per- 
cent, figured on constant fiscal year 1976 
dollars. 

A larger cut in the ceiling would violate 
commitments already made, including our 
historic interest in the security of the Mid- 
dle East, and would ignore the continuing 
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realities of world politics and risk the con- 
fidence and security of those nations with 
whom the United States has vital and 
shared foreign policy and security inter- 
ests. A smaller reduction would neglect 
our responsibility to set an example of 
restraint that others might follow. 

I intend to make further reductions 
in the next fiscal year. The extent of next 
year’s reduction will depend upon the 
world political situation and upon the de- 
gree of cooperation and understanding of 
other nations. 

I want to emphasize that the restraint 
policy I announced on May 19, 1977, was 
not aimed exclusively at the volume of 
arms transfers. Equally important is re- 
straint in the sophistication of arms being 
transferred and on the spreading capabil- 
ity to produce armaments. Therefore, in 
addition to the ceiling, I established five 
specific controls applicable to all transfers 
except those to our NATO allies, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. These con- 
trols included: (1) a control on the first 
introduction of certain advanced systems 
into an area; (2) a prohibition on ad- 
vanced systems for export only; (3) a pro- 
hibition on various types of coproduction 
arrangements; (4) tighter controls on re- 
transfer; and (5) special controls on sales 
promotions. 

These guidelines are at the heart of my 
decisions to approve or disapprove an 
arms transfer. 

As I stated in my October 4 speech to 
the United Nations, genuine progress in 
this area will require multilateral efforts. 
But we are committed to taking the first 
steps alone to stop the spiral of increasing 
arms transfers. I call upon suppliers and 
recipients alike to join us in a determined 
effort to make the world a safer place in 
which to live. 
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Chinese New Year, 1978 


Message of the President. February 1, 1978 

The Chinese New Year again joins 
Rosalynn and me in an expression of 
good wishes to our fellow citizens of Chi- 
nese ancestry. 

It is a fine opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans to review with pride the accomplish- 
ments and vast cultural heritage of a very 
important segment of our population. 
Time-honored Chinese wisdom has given 
us inspiration, Chinese art has enriched 
our lives and individuals of Chinese or- 
igin have immeasurably contributed to 
the vitality and strength of our society. 

For all these reasons this New Year ob- 
servance makes it highly appropriate for 
us to salute all Chinese-Americans on 
whom so much of our national progress 
and development continues to depend. 

Jimmy CarTER 


National Commission on 
Unemployment Compensation 
Appointment of Six Members to the 


Commission. 


February 1, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of six persons as members of 
the National Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Compensation : 


WILBuR J. CoHEN, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation and professor of education, and pro- 
fessor of public welfare administration in the 
School of Social Work, at the University of 
Michigan; 

BEATRICE COLEMAN, president, chairman of the 
board, and chief executive and operating offi- 
cer of Maidenform, Inc.; 

WI1LBuR DANIELS, executive vice president of 
the ILGWU; 

J. E_prep HI, Jr., executive director of UBA, 
Inc., a Washington research and consulting 
firm dealing with unemployment and work- 
men’s compensation legislation; 
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Ken Morris, international executive board 
member and director of Region 1—B of the 
United Auto Workers ; 


James R. O’Brien, assistant director of the 


AFL-CIO department of social security. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1978 


Proclamation 4549. February 1, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Good vision is too important to be 
left to chance. Most of what we learn and 
do depends upon how well we can see. As 
one of our most valuable possessions, 
sight deserves our care and protection. 

By learning the early warning signs of 
eye disease, practicing eye safety, and hav- 
ing regular eye examinations, we can pre- 
vent some of the most common forms of 
visual impairment and blindness. Many 
eye disorders can be corrected or allevi- 
ated with prompt professional care. By 
wearing protective eyeglasses or safety 
goggles in potentially hazardous situations 
on the job or at home, we can prevent 
many eye injuries. Regular eye exami- 
nations may also detect early signs of 
other serious health problems, such as di- 
abetes or high blood pressure, long before 
symptoms appear. 

To increase awareness of the impor- 
tance of good vision and of ways to pro- 
tect it, the Congress, by joint resolution 
approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 
629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), has requested the 
President to proclaim the first week of 
March of each year as Save Your Vision 
Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
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March 5, 1978, as Save Your Vision 
Week. I urge all Americans to observe this 
period by learning what they can do to 
take care of their eyes and by practicing 
a few simple precautions to protect their 
sight. I invite the vision care profession- 
als, the communications media, educa- 
tors, and all public and private organiza- 
tions which support sight conservation to 
participate in activities which will inform 
all Americans about the importance of 
eye care and encourage them to take 
steps to protect their vision. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this first day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and second. 

Jrummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:04 a.m., February 2, 1978] 


Panama Canal Treaties 


Address to the Nation. February 1, 1978 
Good evening. 

Seventy-five years ago, our Nation 
signed a treaty which gave us rights to 
build a canal across Panama, to take the 
historic step of joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The results of the agree- 
ment have been of great benefit to our- 
selves and to other nations throughout the 
world who navigate the high seas. 

The building of the canal was one of 
the greatest engineering feats of history. 
Although massive in concept and con- 
struction, it’s relatively simple in design 
and has been reliable and efficient in op- 
eration. We Americans are justly and 
deeply proud of this great achievement. 

The canal has also been a source of 
pride and benefit to the people of Pan- 
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ama—but a cause of some continuing dis- 
content. Because we have controlled a 10- 
mile-wide strip of land across the heart 
of their country and because they con- 
sidered the original terms of the agree- 
ment to be unfair, the people of Panama 
have been dissatisfied with the treaty. It 
was drafted here in our country and was 
not signed by any Panamanian. Our own 
Secretary of State who did sign the orig- 
inal treaty said it was “vastly advan- 
tageous to the United States and... not 
so advantageous to Panama.” 

In 1964, after consulting with former 
Presidents Truman and_ Eisenhower, 
President Johnson committed our Nation 
to work towards a new treaty with the 
Republic of Panama. And last summer, 
after 14 years of negotiation under two 
Democratic Presidents and two Republi- 
can Presidents, we reached and signed an 
agreement that is fair and beneficial to 
both countries. The United States Senate 
will soon be debating whether these 
treaties should be ratified. 

Throughout the negotiations, we were 
determined that our national security in- 
terests would be protected; that the canal 
would always be open and neutral and 
available to ships of all nations; that in 
time of need or emergency our warships 
would have the right to go to the head of 
the line for priority passage through the 
canal; and that our military forces would 
have the permanent right to defend the 
canal if it should ever be in danger. The 
new treaties meet all of these require- 
ments. 

Let me outline the terms of the agree- 
ment. There are two treaties—one cover- 
ing the rest of this century, and the other 
guaranteeing the safety, openness, and 
neutrality of the canal after the year 1999, 
when Panama will be in charge of its op- 
eration. 

For the rest of this century, we will op- 
erate the canal through a nine-person 
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board of directors. Five members will be 
from the United States and four will be 
from Panama. Within the area of the 
present Canal Zone, we have the right to 
select whatever lands and waters our mil- 
itary and civilian forces need to maintain, 
to operate, and to defend the canal. 

About 75 percent of those who now 
maintain and operate the canal are Pan- 
amanians; over the next 22 years, as we 
manage the canal together, this percent- 
age will increase. The Americans who 
work on the canal will continue to have 
their rights of employment, promotion, 
and retirement carefully protected. 

We will share with Panama some of the 
fees paid by shippers who use the canal. 
As in the past, the canal should continue 
to be self-supporting. 

This is not a partisan issue. The treaties 
are strongly backed by President Gerald 
Ford and by Former Secretaries of State 
Dean Rusk and Henry Kissinger. They 
are endorsed by our business and profes- 
sional leaders, especially those who rec- 
ognize the benefits of good will and trade 
with other nations in this hemisphere. 
And they were endorsed overwhelmingly 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee which, this week, moved closer to 
ratification by approving the treaties, al- 
though with some recommended changes 
which we do not feel are needed. 

And the treaties are supported enthu- 
siastically by every member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—General George Brown, 
the Chairman, General Bernard Rogers, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, Admiral 
James Holloway, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, General David Jones, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, and General Lewis Wil- 
son, Commandant of the Marine Corps— 
responsible men whose profession is the 
defense of this Nation and the preserva- 
tion of our security. 

The treaties also have been overwhelm- 
ingly supported throughout Latin Amer- 
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ica, but predictably, they are opposed 
abroad by some who are unfriendly to the 
United States and who would like to see 
disorder in Panama and a disruption of 
our political, economic, and military ties 
with our friends in Central and South 
America and in the Caribbean. 

I know that the treaties also have been 
opposed by many Americans. Much of 
that opposition is based on misunder- 
standing and misinformation. I’ve found 
that when the full terms of the agreement 
are known, most people are convinced 
that the national interests of our country 
will be served best by ratifying the 
treaties. 

Tonight, I want you to hear the facts. I 
want to answer the most serious questions 
and tell you why I feel the Panama Canal 
treaties should be approved. 

The most important reason—the only 
reason—to ratify the treaties is that they 
are in the highest national interest of the 
United States and will strengthen our po- 
sition in the world. Our security interests 
will be stronger. Our trade opportunities 
will be improved. We will demonstrate 
that as a large and powerful country, we 
are able to deal fairly and honorably with 
a proud but smaller sovereign nation. We 
will honor our commitment to those en- 
gaged in world commerce that the Pan- 
ama Canal will be open and available for 
use by their ships—at a reasonable and 
competitive cost—both now and in the 
future. 

Let me answer specifically the most 
common questions about the treaties. 

Will our Nation have the right to pro- 
tect and defend the canal against any 
armed attack or threat to the security of 
the canal or of ships going through it? 

The answer is yes, and is contained in 
both treaties and also in the statement of 
understanding between the leaders of our 
two nations. 
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The first treaty says, and I quote: “The 
United States of America and the Repub- 
lic of Panama commit themselves to pro- 
tect and defend the Panama Canal. Each 
Party shall act, in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes, to meet the danger 
resulting from an armed attack or other 
actions which threaten the security of the 
Panama Canal or [of] ships transiting it.” 


The neutrality treaty says, and I quote 
again: “The United States of America 
and the Republic of Panama agree to 
maintain the regime of neutrality estab- 
lished in this Treaty, which shall be main- 
tained in order that the Canal shall remain 
permanently neutral... .” 

And to explain exactly what that 
means, the statement of understanding 
says, and I quote again: “Under (the 


Neutrality Treaty), Panama and the 


United States have the responsibility to 
assure that the Panama Canal will remain 
open and secure to ships of all nations. 
The correct interpretation of this principle 


is that each of the two countries shall, in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes, defend the Canal against 
any threat to the regime of neutrality, and 
consequently [shall] have the right to act 
against the Canal or against the peaceful 
transit of vessels through the Canal.” 

It is obvious that we can take whatever 
military action is necessary to make sure 
that the canal always remains open and 
safe. 

Of course, this does not give the United 
States any right to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of Panama, nor would our 
military action ever be directed against 
the territorial integrity or the political in- 
dependence of Panama. 

Military experts agree that even with 
the Panamanian Armed Forces joined 
with us as brothers against a common en- 
emy, it would take a large number of 
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American troops to ward off a heavy at- 
tack. I, as President, would not hesitate to 
deploy whatever armed forces are neces- 
sary to defend the canal, and I have no 
doubt that even in a sustained combat, 
that we would be successful. But there is 
a much better way than sending our sons 
and grandsons to fight in the jungles of 
Panama. 

We would serve our interests better by 
implementing the new treaties, an action 
that will help to avoid any attack on the 
Panama Canal. 

What we want is the permanent right 
to use the canal—and we can defend this 
right through the treaties—through real 
cooperation with Panama. The citizens of 
Panama and their government have al- 
ready shown their support of the new part- 
nership, and a protocol to the neutrality 
treaty will be signed by many other na- 
tions, thereby showing their strong ap- 
proval. 

The new treaties will naturally change 
Panama from a passive and sometimes 
deeply resentful bystander into an active 
and interested partner, whose vital inter- 
ests will be served by a well-operated 
canal. This agreement leads to coopera- 
tion and not confrontation between our 
country and Panama. 

Another question is: Why should we 
give away the Panama Canal Zone? As 
many people say, “We bought it; we paid 
for it; it’s ours.” 

I must repeat a very important point: 
We do not own the Panama Canal Zone. 
We have never had sovereignty over it. 
We have only had the right to use it. 

The Canal Zone cannot be compared 
with United States territory. We bought 
Alaska from the Russians, and no one has 
ever doubted that we own it. We bought 
the Louisiana Purchases—Territories 
from France, and that’s an integral part of 
the United States. 
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From the beginning, we have made an 
annual payment to Panama to use their 
land. You do not pay rent on your own 
land. The Panama Canal Zone has always 
been Panamanian territory. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court and previous American 
Presidents have repeatedly acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Panama over the Canal 
Zone. 

We've never needed to own the Panama 
Canal Zone, any more than we need to 
own a 10-mile-wide strip of land all the 
way through Canada from Alaska when 
we build an international gas pipeline. 

The new treaties give us what we do 
need—not ownership of the canal but the 
right to use it and to protect it. As the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
said, “The strategic value of the canal lies 
in its use.” 

There’s another question: Can our 
naval ships, our warships, in time of need 
or emergency, get through the canal im- 
mediately instead of waiting in line? 


The treaties answer that clearly by 
guaranteeing that our ships will always 
have expeditious transit through the 
canal. To make sure that there could be 
no possible disagreement about what these 
words mean, the joint statement says that 
expeditious transit, and I quote, “is in- 


tended . . . to assure the transit of such 
vessels through the Canal as quickly as 
possible, without any impediment, with 
expedited treatment, and in case of need 
or emergency, to go to the head of the line 
of vessels in order to transit the Canal 
rapidly.” 

Will the treaties affect our standing in 
Latin America? Will they create a so- 
called power vacuum, which our enemies 
might move in to fill? They will do just 
the opposite. The treaties will increase 
our Nation’s influence in this hemisphere, 
will help to reduce any mistrust and dis- 
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agreement, and they will remove a major 
source of anti-American feeling. 

The new agreement has already pro- 
vided vivid proof to the people of this 
hemisphere that a new era of friendship 
and cooperation is beginning and that 
what they regard as the last remnant of 
alleged American colonialism is being re- 
moved. 

Last fall, I met individually with the 
leaders of 18 countries in this hemisphere. 
Between the United States and Latin 
America there is already a new sense of 
equality, a new sense of trust and mutual 
respect that exists because of the Panama 
Canal treaties. This opens up a fine op- 
portunity for us in good will, trade, jobs, 
exports, and political cooperation. 

If the treaties should be rejected, this 
would all be lost, and disappointment and 
despair among our good neighbors and 
traditional friends would be severe. 

In the peaceful struggle against alien 
ideologies like communism, these treaties 
are a step in the right direction. Nothing 
could strengthen our competitors and ad- 
versaries in this hemisphere more than for 
us to reject this agreement. 

What if a new sea-level canal should be 
needed in the future? This question has 
been studied over and over throughout 
this century, from before the time the 
canal was built up through the last few 
years. Every study has reached the same 
conclusion—that the best place to build 
a sea-level canal is in Panama. 

The treaties say that if we want to build 
such a canal, we will build it in Panama, 
and if any canal is to be built in Panama, 
that we, the United States, will have the 
right to participate in the project. 

This is a clear benefit to us, for it en- 
sures that, say, 10 or 20 years from now, 
no unfriendly but wealthy power will be 
able to purchase the right to build a sea- 
level canal, to bypass the existing canal, 
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perhaps leaving that other nation in con- 
trol of the only usable waterway across 
the isthmus. 

Are we paying Panama to take the 
canal? We are not. Under the new treaty, 
any payments to Panama will come from 
tolls paid by ships which use the canal. 

What about the present and the future 
stability and the capability of the Pan- 
amanian Government? Do the people of 
Panama themselves support the agree- 
ment? 

Well, as you know, Panama and her 
people have been our historical allies and 
friends. The present leader of Panama has 
been in office for more than 9 years, and 
he heads a stable government which has 
encouraged the development of free en- 
terprise in Panama. Democratic elections 
will be held this August to choose the 
members of the Panamanian Assembly, 
who will in turn elect a President and a 
Vice President by majority vote. In the 
past, regimes have changed in Panama, 
but for 75 years, no Panamanian govern- 
ment has ever wanted to close the canal. 

Panama wants the canal open and neu- 
tral—perhaps even more than we do. The 
canal’s continued operation is very im- 
portant to us, but it is much more than 
that to Panama. To Panama, it’s crucial. 
Much of her economy flows directly or 
indirectly from the canal. Panama would 
be no more likely to neglect or to close 
the canal than we would be to close the 
Interstate Highway System here in the 
United States. 

In an open and free referendum last 
October, which was monitored very care- 
fully by the United Nations, the people of 
Panama gave the new treaties their 
support. 

The major threat to the canal comes not 
from any government of Panama, but 
from misguided persons who may try to 
fan the flames of dissatisfaction with the 
terms of the old treaty. 
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There’s a final question—about the 
deeper meaning of the treaties themselves, 
to us and to Panama. 

Recently, I discussed the treaties with 
David McCullough, author of “The Path 
Between the Seas,” the great history of 
the Panama Canal. He believes that the 
canal is something that we built and have 
looked after these many years; it is “ours” 
in that sense, which is very different from 
just ownership. 

So, when we talk of the canal, whether 
we are old, young, for or against the 
treaties, we are talking about very deep 
and elemental feelings about our own 
strength. 

Still, we Americans want a more hu- 
mane and stable world. We believe in 
good will and fairness, as well as strength. 
This agreement with Panama is some- 
thing we want because we know it is right. 
This is not merely the surest way to pro- 
tect and save the canal; it’s a strong, posi- 
tive act of a people who are still confident, 
still creative, still great. 

This new partnership can become a 
source of national pride and self-respect 
in‘ much the same way that building the 
canal was 75 years ago. It’s the spirit in 
which we act that is so very important. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who was Presi- 
dent when America built the canal, saw 
history itself as a force, and the history 
of our own time and the changes it has 
brought would not be lost on him. He 
knew that change was inevitable and nec- 
essary. Change is growth. The true con- 
servative, he once remarked, keeps his 
face to the future. 

But if Theodore Roosevelt were to en- 
dorse the treaties, as I’m quite sure he 
would, it would be mainly because he 
could see the decision as one by which we 
are demonstrating the kind of great power 
we wish to be. 

“We cannot avoid meeting great is- 
sues,” Roosevelt said. ‘‘All that we can de- 
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termine for ourselves is whether we shall 
meet them well or ill.” 

The Panama Canal is a vast, heroic 
expression of that age-old desire to bridge 
the divide and to bring people closer to- 
gether. This is what the treaties are all 
about. 

We can sense what Roosevelt called 
“the lift toward nobler things which 
marks a great and generous people.” 

In this historic decision, he would join 
us in our pride for being a great and gen- 
erous people, with the national strength 
and wisdom to do what is right for us 
and what is fair to others. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. from the 


Library at the White House. His remarks were 
broadcast live on radio and television. 


National Prayer Breakfast 


Remarks at the 26th Annual Breakfast. 
February 2, 1978 


You may have noticed that the chair- 
man of this breakfast and the master of 
ceremonies is Senator Jim Allen of Ala- 
bama. You may have noticed that our 
main speaker is Max Cleland from Geor- 
gia. You may have noticed that the Pres- 
ident is Jimmy Carter from the same 
State. And there may be some concern 
among those among you about the secret 
to the South’s growing influence. 

I might point out one coincidental 
piece of evidence in that the very fine 
Blackwood Quartet had six members in 
it. I think up North a quartet still has 
four members. [Laughter] 

It’s been a wonderful program. And it’s 
almost anticlimactic for ayone to try to 
follow Max Cleland, who in his own life 
and in his own words gives us a testi- 
mony of what true faith can be and the 
closeness of God means to us. 
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To me, God is real. To me, the rela- 
tionship with God is a very personal thing. 
God is ever-present in my life—sustains 
me when I am weak, gives me guidance 
when I turn to him, and provides for me 
as a Christian through the life of Christ, 
a perfect example to emulate in my ex- 
periences with other human beings. 

My wife and I worship together every 
night, and often during the day I turn to 
God in a quiet and personal way. 

A few months back, the words “born 
again” were vividly impressed on the con- 
sciousness of many Americans who were 
not familiar with their meaning. They’ve 
been used in many headlines and on the 
front covers of many magazines. 

But for those of us who share the Chris- 
tian faith, the words “born again” have 
a very simple meaning—that through a 
personal experience, we recommit our 
lives as humble children of God, which 
makes us in the realest possible sense 
brothers and sisters of one another. Fam- 
ilies are bound by the closest possible ties. 

I noticed in a small news item this 
morning that I was chosen “Lover of the 
Year.” [Laughter] It concerned me very 
much until I read on and found that it was 
because my wife and I have been in love 
for more than 31 years, and that the ex- 
emplification of a close family life is the 
best expression of love. 

But for a Member of Congress, for a 
Governor, for an executive officer who 
cares for hundreds of thousands of vet- 
erans of war, for the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the United States Marines, for for- 
eign dignitaries and for a President, the 
word “family” has a broader meaning— 
the family of all human beings and how 
we might alleviate world tensions and 
hatred and misunderstandings and death 
and suffering and loneliness and aliena- 
tion through a common understanding 
and a common purpose and, sometimes, 
even a common belief. 
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A few weeks ago, I was in India. As 
part of my preparation for meeting with 
Indian leaders, I read the Bhagavad-Gita 
and later visited the site where Mahatma 
Gandhi’s body was cremated and thought 
about his simple, deeply committed life, 
his knowledge of Christianity and Juda- 
ism, his worship of God, the simplicity and 
humility and sensitivity of his life. And I 
felt a kinship with him and a kinship of 
the Indian leaders who have not always 
been our friends in recent years. And as I 
talked to Prime Minister Desai, this was a 
common thread that ran through the con- 
versations between us—how we shared 
something. 

Last year, at a relatively small supper at 
the White House, Crown Prince Fahd 
from Saudi Arabia, when asked a question 
by a member of the group, a Member of 
Congress—how will Saudi Arabia with its 
tremendous growing wealth deal with the 
needs of its own people and hold together 
as a community?—gave one of the most 
eloquent impromptu speeches I have ever 
heard about how a common religious faith 
and their responsibility to hold together 
the interest in the holy places of Islam 
gave him confidence in the future and 
guidance on how his own life should be 
expended in the service of others. 

I met with Prime Minister Begin twice 
during this past year and hope to see him 
again soon when he comes to our country. 
I like him, admire him, and respect him, 
because throughout his conversations with 
me in the quiet, lonely, private times to- 
gether, and even when he talks with others 
in a larger group, there’s a fervor of a 
deeply committed religious man who 
again worships the same God I do and you 
do. 

I felt an instant friendship with Presi- 
dent Sadat. And in his messages to me and 
in my talks with him, he never fails to 
point out that the Egyptians and the Jews 
are sons of Abraham, worship the same 
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God, share a common heritage and a 
common faith, and that this is a tran- 
scendent thing, quite often forgotten, but 
still there; that it doesn’t change. 

And in our own search for peace and 
good will, in spite of setbacks and criti- 
cisms and sometimes the undertaking of 
tasks that are not easily performed, I have 
a sense of confidence that if we emphasize 
and reinforce those ties of mutual faith 
and our subservience and humility before 
God and an acquiescence in his deeply 
sought guidance, that we can prevail. 

The leaders of our Nation look with a 
great deal of concern over the past expe- 
riences when kings and princesses had tied 
themselves to God, to the church, some- 
times even in an exalted position relative 
to God, and had cloaked maladministra- 
tion and injustice in the protection of the 
church. So, in our Constitution, we care- 
fully prescribed that there should be no 
establishment of religion in this country. 

So, we worship freely. But that does not 
mean that leaders of our Nation and the 
people of our Nation are not called upon 
to worship, because those who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights and our Constitution did it 
under the aegis of, the guidance of, witha 
full belief in God. 

In our rapidly changing world, we need 
to cling to things that don’t change—to 
truth and justice, to fairness, to brother- 
hood, to love, and to faith. And through 
prayer, I believe that we can find those 
things. I don’t think that’s overly opti- 
mistic. And when Judge Sirica, one of the 
great men of all times in our country, re- 
ferred to Solomon, I thought about the 
time described in the First Book of Kings, 
I believe, when God said to Solomon, 
“What do you want from me?” And Solo- 
mon said, “Give Thy servant an under- 
standing mind to govern your people, that 
I might discern between good and evil.” 
And God said, “That’s such a fine prayer 
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that I will not only grant you wisdom, but 
I will grant you the other blessings of life 
as well.” 

Almost everyone in this room is a leader, 
trusted by others, looked up to by others, 
respected by others, influential among 
others. And I pray that that doesn’t give 
us a sense of pride or exaltation or a sense 
of self-satisfaction, but that it gives us a 
sense of humility and that we turn to God 
through prayer, so that we might better 
serve those who have placed their faith in 
us as we place our faith in God. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:23 a.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel. The annual event is sponsored by the 
United States Senate and House prayer break- 
fast groups. 


White House Conference on 
Balanced National Growth and 
Economic Development 


Remarks at the Closing Session of the 
Conference. February 2, 1978 


The first thing I would like to do 
is to thank and to congratulate Chair- 
man Jay Rockefeller and Juanita Kreps, 
Senator Jennings Randolph, representing 
the Congress, the leaders of the discussion 
groups, and all of the 500 participants 
who have earned unanimous congratula- 
tions and accolades from everyone who 
has expressed an opinion to me about this 
conference. 

It’s an easy thing to have a conference 
concerning planning, growth, economic 
development, and have it be either so con- 
troversial that its purposes are lost, or so 
sterile that its function comes to no avail. 
You've avoided that. 

I stand here as President of the greatest 
country on Earth, with a background in 
meetings of this kind. It’s been an integral 
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part of my life, beginning at the local level 
of government, going up to the White 
House. 

My first responsibility was to be the 
chairman and the organizer of an eight- 
county planning and development group 
in deep southwest Georgia, at that time 
the West Central Georgia Planning Com- 
mission. I dealt with those rural counties 
and with 30 small towns, the largest of 
which was about 12,000, the smallest of 
which was less than a hundred. 

They were almost as diverse in nature 
and in need, in motivation or spirit, as the 
wide range represented here. And to give 
them a chance to communicate and to 
deal with common problems and to finally 
discern the mutuality of purpose was an 
inspiration to me. 


We later organized the Georgian Plan- 
ning Association. I was the first president 
of it, when I didn’t hold public office, and 
I learned then throughout my own State 
how deeply committed people were to the 
need for dealing with change. Change has 
come to the South and the many parts of 
our Nation with a confrontation, reluc- 
tance, fear, but then an acknowledgement 
of the inevitability of it and a realization 
of the benefits to be derived from it. 


I decided to run for Governor, and my 
first act was to organize what I called 
Goals for Georgia. We had meetings 
throughout the State, open meetings 
whereby citizens could come and register 
their complaints against the State govern- 
ment, their frustrations and their ani- 
mosities, their disappointments and their 
hopes and dreams and suggestions, some 
of which were quite beneficial. And we 
put together in a clear and concise book 
what Georgia hoped to accomplish in the 
future—5, 10, 15, sometimes even 25 
years. And almost every decision I made 
in my 4 years as Governor was predicated 
on and derived from those specific and 
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coordinated plans, without regimentation, 
but with a degree of consistency. 

I was a chairman of the Coastal Plains 
Regional Commission, a Federal commis- 
sion under the Commerce Department. I 
was chairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. I was chairman of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, an 
organizer and the chairman of a long 
meeting during which we derived a report 
called “The Future of the South.” 

So, I’ve been involved in this kind of 
discussion from the grassroots up to the 
White House, and I’ve seen the poten- 
tialities of it, the benefits of it to me, and 
particularly the benefits of those who meet 
here as leaders in your own right. 

I know the dangers of leadership. My 
wife went to a meeting the other day of 
a group responsible for the future of the 
District of Columbia, nongovernmental 
in nature. Brock Adams was the speaker, 
and he described the potential achieve- 
ment of someone who dealt with things 
like metropolitan transit systems and 


housing programs. He said they’re like the 


achievement 
[ Laughter] 

Well, this can be the rewards of failure, 
but there is also a tremendous reward of 
searching for a better way of life. 

This has been a conference brought to- 
gether through a good process that began 
when Congress passed a law and has 
evolved over months and months of care- 
ful preparation, 150 meetings or so in all 
50 States, where people brought their 
ideas to you and then eventually you 
brought them here to us. Local govern- 
ments, State governments, the Federal 
Government—as President I represent all 
those constituencies. And I’ve had a 
chance to see the inevitable conflicts 
among them. 


was a one-car funeral. 


The thing that concerns me most is the 
isolation of governmental processes and 
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dealing with laws, the administration of 
them, from the human realities of failure. 
My wife, Rosalynn, my son Chip, and 
other members of my family will be deal- 
ing directly with the extragovernmental 
efforts to keep me constantly aware of 
human problems in the most personal 
sense. 


This process here has been interesting 
because I’ve noticed, as you’ve made your 
report, an attempt to define the relation- 
ship between the local and State and Fed- 
eral Governments. As you know, the orig- 
inal constitutional processes derived from 
the States themselves the power that the 
present Federal Government has, as 
changed by law and custom, as inter- 
preted by the courts. But the fact is that 
the original founders of our Nation saw 
very clearly that the first evidence of prob- 
lems derived from changing times would 
be discerned not here in Washington, but 
at the local and State levels of govern- 
ment. And that’s the way it has been. 


Environmental conflicts with economic 
growth were first evident in the local com- 
munities when citizens complained about 
filthy water and air not good to breathe 
and a fouled landscape. And local officials 
tried to deal with this in town halls and 
county courthouses, and eventually the 
pattern spread until it reached the State 
governments. And in a fumbling, some- 
times mistaken way, but in a well-mean- 
ing way, environmental laws were fash- 
ioned State by State, and then it became 
obvious that when one State had strict 
environmental laws and an additional 
State had weak environmental laws, that 
industry began to go to the State with the 
weak laws. And problems there were ex- 
acerbated even further. And eventually 
the Federal Government had to provide 
some kind of uniformity and guideline so 
that on a nationwide basis, environmental 
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laws could be fair and fruitful and equi- 
table. 

This is a pattern that has always pre- 
vailed. It prevailed with civil rights. It 
prevailed with no-fault automobile insur- 
ance and many other things where the 
local people detect a problem, deal with it 
as best they can. And eventually, if the 
problem is so severe or so widespread, the 
Federal Government gets involved. And 
then the administration of the laws passed 
in Washington goes back down, quite 
often administered with insensitivity be- 
cause there’s not a close, working, con- 
stant relationship at the different levels of 
government and with our private citizens. 

It’s easy to cast blame. It’s cowardly to 
cast blame. It’s fruitless to cast blame 
from the private sector to government, or 
vice versa, from local to national govern- 
ment, or vice versa, because a conference 
like this demonstrates vividly that we 
share not only the problems but the re- 
sponsibility for their resolution. And it’s 
good to point out that it can be a part of 
our democratic process to work in har- 
mony. 

The facts are almost overwhelming in 
their complexity, and quite often facts 
dispute one another, and to discern the 
truth is not easy. And to correlate the 
close, sometimes microscopic, observation 
of a problem which is quite accurate in a 
person’s life or a community’s life with a 
need for fairness and uniformity on a na- 
tionwide or international basis is a diffi- 
cult process indeed. And that’s what you 
can offer to me here, because coming 
from all 50 States and the territories, 
commonwealths of our country, you can 
bring in your long, I’m sure tedious, but 
interesting and exciting discussions an 
awareness of the common ground on 
which we can resolve our problems. 

My own background and education is 
in science, in engineering, where there’s a 
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constant search for change, for improve- 
ment, for what is absolutely required to 
look years into the future to see the mean- 
ing of the discovery of atomic power, its 
use for destruction, its use for the benefit 
of human beings. These kinds of conse- 
quences of present action are not easy to 
predict, but it’s important that we try. 
And the same thing happens in govern- 
ment. 

Quite often government acts late, only 
as a response to crisis, only after human 
suffering has become widespread, when 
an early detection of a problem and a 
close working relationship might very well 
let government at all levels act to prevent 
crises. It is not nearly so dramatic, there 
are not nearly so many headlines, but the 
accomplishments therein are gratifying 
indeed. 

I appreciated very much the reports 
that were made to me verbally and very 
briefly, and we will study throughout our 
own administration, and I’m sure the 
Congress will do the same, the detailed re- 
ports, the debates on both sides of issues, 
the conclusions that you’ve reached, the 
recommendations that you make. I want 
to be sure that this is a continuing process. 

I listened very carefully to Dean Ylvis- 
aker, who talked about local economics, 
local economy, interdependence, and the 
involvement of both business and the non- 
profit institutions. This is where I’ve seen 
a real need for my wife to serve—she’s 
eager to do it—with constant access to 
me, without the constraints of govern- 
ment responsibilities, a real knowledge of 
this country, having lived in Hawaii, hav- 
ing lived in New York, Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, having lived in California and 
Georgia, and now here, having traveled 
in all the States. Our family has a per- 
sonal knowledge of our country, and I 
want to tap that ability and make sure 
that I as President, and she as a member 
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of the family, exemplify how the private 
sector of our country, both profit and 
nonprofit, can be welded together with 
government. 

Most of the initiative for solving a de- 
teriorating neighborhood must come from 
the people who live there, or who are di- 
rectly concerned about the quality of life 
there. The local government, the State 
government can move in to help with 
better police protection, garbage collec- 
tion, water supplies, education. The Fed- 
eral Government with its major programs, 
giving their authority as much as possible 
to local people, can provide the finances 
and the guidance that’s needed. This is 
very important. 

Miss Dixon pointed out the human as- 
pect of inadequate planning and unbal- 
anced economic growth and perhaps an 
insensitive government. 

We had a major achievement last year 
with an increase of more than 4 million 
Americans who found jobs, a net increase 
over a million—the highest proportion of 
Americans employed in the history of our 
country. We’ve never seen that kind of 
improvement since the Second World 
War. But we still have 30, 35, 40 percent 
unemployment among our young black 
males. 

And now, the need for us to focus at- 
tention on basic civil rights, basic human 
rights, in providing an escape from a 
wasted life should press very heavily on 
all of us. It’s a devastating concept to me 
that a young person, 16, 17, 18 years old 
could spend the first few years of an adult 
life excluded from a fruitful part in so- 
ciety, with a growing sense of personal 
failure and alienation, a deepening sense 
of frustration and anger. And the re- 
sponsibility rests on people like us who 
have been blessed with social prominence, 
political, economic responsibilities, and 
of blessings of a highly materialistic life. 
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We’ve not yet been successful in cor- 
relating a highly expensive, sometimes 
very effective education training program 
with a need for the graduates to serve. 

We’ve seen a shift from rural areas into 
urban areas, from urban areas into sub- 
urban areas; now a growing concern 
about the deteriorating central cities, a 
trend to move back toward the rural and 
Sunbelt areas. But in all that process, cer- 
tain people in our society, partially of 
course because of deliberate or callous 
discrimination—constantly suffering. 

Charlotte Williams discovered and dis- 
cussed the very serious question of budg- 
ets, wherein priorities are set and goals 
are defined. I noticed that there was a 
great deal of applause when there was a 
mention of any of the reporters that we 
shift the financial burden to Washington 
and shift responsibility away from Wash- 
ington. [Laughter] And I didn’t hear any 
applause on the other side. But we're all 
in it together. You're part of the Federal 
Government, too. 

But I know that the decisions made on 
the delineation of those responsibilities 
are made here in Washington. And I lis- 
tened with great care to that recommen- 
dation. 

Ed Bishop, whom I’ve known for a long 
time, talked about geography, of growth, 
the need for freedom, which is one of the 
most precious possessions of our saciety— 
the right of people themselves to make a 
decision where they want to live and the 
inevitability of trends that we don’t dis- 
cern and can’t control, and the inadvis- 
ability of the Federal Government trying 
to discipline a society based on individual 
free choice. 

Competition between States, competi- 
tion between communities, competition 
within the business and professional com- 
munity is not bad. It’s part of a free en- 
terprise system. It’s part of a democracy. 
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But in that competition, again the hu- 
man factor can never be forgotten. 

Phyllis Lanphere, who did a good job, I 
thought, with her new southern accent— 
[laughter|—pointed out the need for us 
to understand future growth and econom- 
ic development, because with the evolu- 
tion of new technologies, a shift away 
from manufacturing toward an increased 
employment in providing human serv- 
ices, a change from one part of the coun- 
try to another, in different forms and 
rates of growth, a comprehension of those 
future trends is very important to us all. 

We live in a time of impending crisis, 
when almost unlimited national and nat- 
ural resources are being observed and 
understood as limited. And how to ac- 
commodate that change is going to be a 
challenge to us all. 

And finally, Chancellor Norton pointed 
out the need for streamlining government 
to make it more efficient, more effective. 
better organized, more easily understood 
regulations, uniformity of standards. This 
is a goal that we’ve espoused with great 
fervor in our administration. And I’ve 
had the chancellors of universities and the 
presidents in, and I’ve said, “You give 
me a list of all the reports and forms that 
have to be filled out for HEW and the 
ones you think can be made not at all, 
the monthly reports that might be made 
annually, the five-page reports that might 
be limited to five lines. Be specific about 
it, and we'll change it.” 

I told the same thing to the represent- 
atives of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the National Association of 
Businessmen, the State School Superin- 
tendents, to be specific in their recom- 
mendation for specific improvements, 
and we'll do it. 

We set a goal last year for cutting down 
paperwork. In HEW alone, not even 
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counting the other agencies of Govern- 
ment, they exceeded the goal by 50 per- 
cent. We’ve set new goals this year. So, 
we are trying. 

The Congress has given me authority to 
reorganize the Federal Government, and 
we are trying. And we need your help, and 
we need your support. And I notice with 
care the word “decentralization.” And I 
agree completely with that concept. 


Let me say in closing that your work 
will not be in vain. There have been too 
many reports compiled by well-meaning 
and competent conferees and planners 
which have never been read nor used. We 
are determined that the work that you’ve 
done this week will bear rich fruits. 


Juanita Kreps, all my Cabinet, the 
White House staff, I’m sure the Congress 
appreciates what you have done. And I 
believe that as a result of your work, we’ll 
have an even greater nation, bound closer 
together, with a much more effective po- 
tential in life for the people about whom 
we all care so deeply—-those that are not 
here this morning but whom we try with 
increasing dedication to represent well. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. in 
the Sheraton Hall at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to Gov. 
John D. Rockefeller IV of West Virginia, 
Chairman of the Conference’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, Secretary of Commerce Juanita M. 
Kreps, and Senator Jennings Randolph of West 
Virginia. 

Prior to the President’s remarks, reports were 
presented on major theme areas considered by 
the Conference participants by workshop chair- 
persons Paul N. Ylvisaker, dean of graduate 
education of Harvard University, Ortense 
Dixon, vice president of Texas Southern Uni- 
versity, Charlotte Williams, Genesee County 
(Mich.) Commissioner, Charles E. Bishop, 
president of the University of Arkansas, Phyllis 
Lanphere, member of the Seattle, Wash., city 
council, and James A. Norton, chancellor of 
higher education for the State of Ohio. 
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New York City 


Statement Following a Meeting With Mayor 
Edward I. Koch. February 2, 1978 


I was pleased to meet with Mayor Koch 
today to discuss New York City’s current 
fiscal condition and its recently developed 
budget and financing plans to cover the 
next 4 years. 


Mayor Koch is an able and courageous 
man whose administration shows great 
promise in its early days. He has a series 
of difficult decisions to make. We both 
share a commitment, which I believe re- 
flects the expectation of the Congress, that 
he will make those decisions in a way that 
will restore New York to a sound financial 
footing. 


I assured him of my commitment to 
preserve New York City’s solvency. This 
administration recognizes that New York 
is the nerve center of some of the most 
important activities in this country, and 
I reiterate that bankruptcy is not an ac- 
ceptable solution to its problems. 


I reminded Mayor Koch that my com- 
mitment to find a financial solution for the 
city has always presumed a maximum ef- 
fort by all the local parties with an interest 
in the city’s future—the State, the finan- 
cial community, the city and State pension 
funds, the labor unions. I am certain that 
the Congress would not approve a Federal 
financing role, or other assistance, on any 
other basis. 


For these reasons, I have asked Secre- 
tary Blumenthal to discuss with all of these 
parties what they can do. Once I am satis- 
fied that they all will do their part, I will 
work hard to persuade the Congress to 
enact a bill that will end the financial un- 
certainty in New York. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Greece 


Nomination of Robert J. McCloskey. 
February 3, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Robert J. McCloskey of 
Chevy Chase, Md., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenitpotentiary of the 
United States to Greece. He would re- 
place Jack B. Kubisch, resigned. 

McCloskey was born November 25, 
1922, in Philadelphia, Pa. He received a 
B.S. from Temple University in 1953. He 
served in the U.S. Marine Corps from 
1942 to 1945. 

McCloskey was a public information 
specialist at the State Department from 
1958 to 1964, and director of the Office of 
News from 1964 to 1966. From 1966 to 
1969, he was Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Frorn 1969 to 1973, McCloskey was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Press Relations and Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State. He was Ambas- 
sador to Cyprus in 1973 and 1974. In 
1975 and 1976, he was Ambassador at 
Large and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations. Since 1976 he 
has been Ambassador to the Netherlands. 


Department of Energy 
Executive Order 12038. February 3, 1978 


RELATING TO CERTAIN FUNCTIONS 
TRANSFERRED TO THE SECRETARY OF 
ENERGY BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EN- 
ERGY ORGANIZATION ACT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
as President of the United States of 
America, in order to reflect the respon- 
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sibilities of the Secretary of Energy for the 
performance of certain functions pre- 
viously vested in other officers of the 
United States by direction of the President 
and subsequently transferred to the Sec- 
retary of Energy pursuant to the Depart- 
ment of Energy Organization Act (91 
Stat. 565; 42 U.S.C. 7101 et seq.), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Functions of the Federal 
Energy Administration. In accordance 
with the transfer of all functions vested by 
law in the Federal Energy Administration, 
or the Administrator thereof, to the Secre- 
tary of Energy pursuant to Section 301 (a) 
of the Department of Energy Organiza- 
tion Act, hereinafter referred to as the 
Act, the Executive Orders and Proclama- 
tions referred to in this Section, which 
conferred authority or responsibility upon 
the Administrator of the Federal Energy 
Administration, are amended as follows: 

(a) Executive Order No. 11647, as 
amended, relating to Federal Regional 
Councils, is further amended by deleting 
“The Federal Energy Administration” in 
Section 1(a) (10) and substituting “The 
Department of Energy”, and by deleting 
“The Deputy Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration” in Section 
3(a) (10) and substituting “The Deputy 
Secretary of Energy”. 

(b) Executive Order No. 11790 of 
June 25, 1974, relating to the Federal En- 
ergy Administration Act of 1974, is 
amended by deleting “Administrator of 
the Federal Energy Administration” and 
“Administrator” wherever they appear in 
Sections 1 through 6 and substituting 
“Secretary of Energy” and “Secretary”, 
respectively, and by deleting Sections 7 
through 10. 

(c) Executive Order No. 11912, as 
amended, relating to energy policy and 
conservation, and Proclamation No. 3279, 
as amended, relating to imports of pe- 
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troleum and petroleum products, are fur- 
ther amended by deleting “Administrator 
of the Federal Energy Administration”, 
“Federal Energy Administration”, and 
“Administrator” (when used in reference 
to the Federal Energy Administration) 
wherever those terms appear and by 
substituting “Secretary of Energy’, “De- 
partment of Energy”, and “Secretary”, 
respectively, and by deleting “and the Ad- 
ministrator of Energy Research and De- 
velopment” in Section 1(b) of Executive 
Order No. 11912, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Federal Power 
Commission. In accordance with the 
transfer of functions vested in the Federal 
Power Commission to the Secretary of 
Energy pursuant to Section 301(b) of the 
Act, the Executive Orders referred to in 
this Section, which conferred authority or 
responsibility upon the Federal Power 
Commission, or Chairman thereof, are 
amended or modified as follows: 

(a) Executive Order No. 10485 of 
September 3, 1953, relating to certain fa- 
cilities at the borders of the United States 
is amended by deleting Section 2 thereof, 
and by deleting “Federal Power Commis- 
sion” and “Commission” wherever those 
terms appear in Sections 1, 3 and 4 of such 
Order and substituting for each “Secre- 
tary of Energy”. 

(b) Executive Order No. 11969 of 
February 2, 1977, relating to the adminis- 
tration of the Emergency Natural Gas Act 
of 1977, is hereby amended by deleting the 
second sentence in Section 1, by deleting 
“the Secretary of the Interior, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Energy Adminis- 
tration, other members of the Federal 
Power Commission and” in Section 2, and 
by deleting “Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission” and “Chairman” 
wherever those terms appear and sub- 
stituting therefor “Secretary of Energy” 
and “Secretary”, respectively. 
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(c) Paragraph (2) of Section 3 of Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11331, as amended, 
relating to the Pacific Northwest River 
Basins Commission, is hereby amended 
by deleting “from each of the following 
Federal departments and agencies” and 
substituting therefor “to be appointed by 
the head of each of the following Execu- 
tive agencies”, by deleting “Federal Power 
Commission” and substituting therefor 
“Department of Energy’, and by deleting 
“such member to be appointed by the 
head of each department or independent 
agency he represents,”’. 

Sec. 3. Functions of the Secretary of the 
Interior. In accordance with the transfer 
of certain functions vested in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Energy pursuant to Section 302 of the Act, 
the Executive Orders referred to in this 
Section, which conferred authority or 
responsibility on the Secretary of the In- 
terior, are amended or modified as 
follows: 

(a) Sections 1 and 4 of Executive Or- 
der No. 8526 of August 27, 1940, relating 
to functions of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, are hereby amended by sub- 
stituting “Secretary of Energy” for “Sec- 
retary of the Interior”, by adding “of the 
Interior” after “Secretary” in Sections 2 
and 3, and by adding “and the Secretary 
of Energy,” after “the Secretary of the In- 
terior” wherever the latter term appears 
in Section 5. 

(b) Executive Order No. 11177 of 
September 16, 1964, relating to the Co- 
lumbia River Treaty, is amended by de- 
leting “Secretary of the Interior’ and 
“Department of the Interior’ wherever 
those terms appear and substituting there- 
for “Secretary of Energy” and “Depart- 
ment of Energy”, respectively. 

Sec. 4. Functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Energy Research 
and Development Administration. 
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(a) In accordance with the transfer ot 
all functions vested by law in the Admin- 
istrator of Energy Research and Develop- 
ment to the Secretary of Energy pursuant 
to Section 301(a) of the Act, the Execu- 
tive Orders referred to in this Section are 
amended or modified as follows: 

(1) All current Executive Orders which 
refer to functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, including Executive Order 
No. 10127, as amended; Executive Order 
No. 10865, as amended; Executive Order 
No. 10899 of December 9, 1960; Execu- 
tive Order No. 11057 of December 18, 
1962; Executive Order No. 11477 of Au- 
gust 7, 1969; Executive Order No. 11752 
of December 17, 1973; and Executive 
Order No. 11761 of January 17, 1974 
are modified to provide that all such func- 
tions shall be exercised by (1) the Sec- 
retary of Energy to the extent consistent 
with the functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that were transferred to the 
Administrator of Energy Research and 
Development pursuant to the Energy Or- 
ganization Act of 1974 (Public Law 93- 
438; 88 Stat. 1233), and (2) the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission to the extent con- 
sistent with the functions of the Atomic 
Energy Commission that were transferred 
to the Commission by the Energy Reor- 
ganization Act of 1974. 

(2) Executive Order No. 11652, as 
amended, relating to the classification of 
national security matters, is further 
amended by substituting “Department of 
Energy” for “Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration” in Sections 
2(A), 7(A) and 8 and by deleting 
“Federal Power Commission” in Section 
2(B) (3). 

(3) Executive Order No. 11902 of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1976, relating to export licensing 
policy for nuclear materials and equip- 
ment, is amended by substituting “the 
Secretary of Energy” for “the Adminis- 
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trator of the United States Energy Re- 
search and Development Administration, 
hereinafter referred to as the Adminis- 
trator’ in Section 1(b) and for the 
“Administrator” in Sections 2 and 3. 

(4) Executive Order No. 11905, as 
amended, relating to foreign intelligence 
activities, is further amended by deleting 
“Energy Research and Development 
Administration”, “Administrator of the 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration”, and “ERDA” wherever 
those terms appear and _ substituting 
“Department of Energy’, “Secretary of 
Energy”, and “DOE” respectively. 

(5) Section 3(2) of each of the follow- 
ing Executive Orders is amended by sub- 
stituting “Department of Energy’ for 
“Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration” : 

(1) Executive Order No. 11345, as 
amended, establishing the Great Lakes 
River Basin Commission. 

(ii) Executive Order No. 11371, as 
amended, establishing the New England 
River Basin Commission. 

(iii) Executive Order No. 11578, as 
amended, establishing the Ohio River 
Basin Commission. 

(iv) Executive Order No. 11658, as 
amended, establishing the Missouri River 
Basin Commission. 

(v) Executive Order No. 11659, as 
amended, establishing the Mississippi 
River Basin Commission. 

Sec. 5. Special Provisions Relating to 
Emergency Preparedness and Mobiliza- 
tion Functions. 

(a) Executive Order No. 10480, as 
amended, is further amended by adding 
thereto the following new Sections: 

“Sec. 609. Effective October 1, 1977, 
the Secretary of Energy shall exercise all 
authority and discharge all responsibility 
herein delegated to or conferred upon (a) 
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the Atomic Energy Commission, and (b) 
with respect to petroleum, gas, solid fuels 
and electric power, upon the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

“Sec. 610. Whenever the Administrator 
of General Services believes that the func- 
tions of an Executive agency have been 
modified pursuant to law in such manner 
as to require the amendment of any Ex- 
ecutive order which relates to the assign- 
ment of emergency preparedness functions 
or the administration of mobilization pro- 
grams, he shall promptly submit any pro- 
posals for the amendment of such Execu- 
tive orders to the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Executive 
Order No. 11030, as amended.”. 

(b) Executive Order No. 11490, as 
amended, is further amended by adding 
thereto the following new section: 


“Sec. 3016. Effective October 1, 1977, 
the Secretary of Energy shall exercise all 
authority and discharge all responsibility 
herein delegated to or conferred upon (a) 
the Federal Power Commission, (b) the 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration, and (c) with respect to elec- 
tric power, petroleum, gas and solid fuels, 
upon the Department of the Interior.”. 


Sec. 6. This Order shall be effective as 
of October 1, 1977, the effective date of 
the Department of Energy Organization 
Act pursuant to the provisions of Section 
901 thereof and Executive Order No. 
12009 of September 13, 1977, and all 
actions taken by the Secretary of Energy 
on or after October 1, 1977, which are 
consistent with the foregoing provisions 
are entitled to full force and effect. 


Jummy CartTeR 
The White House, 
February 3, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:16 p.m., February 3, 1978] 
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Visit of President Anwar al-Sadat 
of Egypt 


Remarks on the Arrival of the Egyptian 
President. February 3, 1978 


PRESwWENT Carter. It’s a great pleasure 
for me, on behalf of the American people, 
and also personally, to welcome to our 
country Mrs. Sadat, President Sadat, and 
his colleagues from Egypt. 

Just a month ago I spent a brief time 
with President Sadat in Aswan in Egypt. 
And in the brief time we were together, 
we recommitted ourselves to a continuing 
personal friendship and also to a common 
commitment for a just and a lasting peace 
in the Middle East. 

President Sadat has won the admiration 
of the entire world for his courageous and 
innovative and historic visit to Jerusalem 
in the cause of peace. That trip, perhaps 
more than any other single event that has 
happened in recent Middle East history, 
has helped to remove the distrust and 
lack of communication and the psycho- 
logical barriers that have divided Israel 
from her Arab neighbors. 

During their talks in Jerusalem, Presi- 
dent Sadat and Prime Minister Begin 
made a historic pledge to one another: 
no more war. This promise reflected the 
deep hope and the heartfelt and frustrated 
dreams of the people of Egypt and the 
people of Israel and others in the Middle 
East for peace. This is a sentiment that’s 
also shared by the American people. It’s 
now up to all of us, President Sadat, Prime 
Minister Begin, other interested leaders, 
and also the people of the United States, 
to rededicate our efforts to these goals. 

We, ourselves, will spare no effort in the 
search for peace. I think it’s accurate to 
say that we have the confidence of the 
people of Egypt and Israel, Jordan, Syria, 
and others, and we will not betray that 
trust. 
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Obviously, the first responsibility is for 
direct negotiations between the leaders in- 
volved in the Middle East. But I’ve com- 
mitted our own country to a continuing 
active role in support of those negotiations 
for an overall peace settlement, and I 
want to reconfirm and recommit our 
Nation today. 

President Sadat and I, in just a few 
minutes, will leave for Camp David, and 
there we will have an opportunity, for 
the next couple of days, to discuss at 
length the best way to maintain and even 
to enhance the momentum that has al- 
ready been established in the search for 
peace. He and I will also discuss other 
issues of mutual interest to the United 
States and to Egypt, such as the dangerous 
situation in the Horn of Africa. 

President Sadat arrives in our country 
today as a friend, as a statesman whose 
courage and devotion to peace is deeply 
admired by the people of the United 
States, and as a leader with whom it is a 
privilege to work in a common dedication 
to end the long and tragic history of 
conflict that has existed in the Middle 
East. 

President Sadat, you are welcome to our 
country. 

PRESIDENT SapaT. Dear friend Presi- 
dent Carter, Mrs. Carter, thank you for 
your warm reception and sincere words. It 
is always a pleasure to meet with you and 
to pursue our joint effort for peace. I am 
bringing to you and to every American * 
heartfelt greetings from 40 million Egypt- 
ians and many other Arabs who join us in 
a solemn prayer for the success of our 
endeavor. 

I came here in a continuation of my 
sacred mission for peace. I believe that we 
share a great responsibility to make life 
more meaningful and rewarding. 

No other nation is more qualified to 
play this role as a contributor to world 
stability and prosperity. The values that 
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are deeply ingrained in the heart and con- 
science of the American people can be the 
arbiter between right and wrong and 
differentiate between the just and unjust. 

Like you, my dear friend, we believe in 
human rights and respect for the dignity 
of man. Like you, my dear friend, we cher- 
ish our land and sacrifice our lives to de- 
fend it against any encroachment. 

Like you, my dear friend, we believe in 
the inherent right of self-determination 
for all peoples in different parts of the 
globe. First and foremost, we share a firm 
commitment to the cause of peace. 

Dear friend, I am certain that you agree 
with me that this is the time for a concert- 
ed effort for building a solid structure for 
peace. We are now at a historic and cru- 
cial crossroad. 

Since I undertook my mission to Jeru- 
salem, against all odds, events have proven 
that the great ideal of peace is unfortu- 
nately fragile and vulnerable. We have to 
remedy this situation. We must fortify the 
structure of peace and reinforce the faith 
of hundreds of millions in the validity of 
the notion that peace is not only necessary 
but also possible. 


We should never allow ideological rigid- 
ity or fanaticism to endanger this march 
on the road to peace. 


My dear friend, since you assumed of- 
fice, you demonstrated your genuine com- 
mitment to the cause of peace. You have 
been truthful and forthcoming. Your ap- 
proach, which emphasized morality and 
legitimacy, caught the imagination of mil- 
lions in the Arab world. We sincerely hope 
that your efforts bear fruit for the sake of 
all the peoples in our area. 

I look forward to the talks we will have 
in the coming few days. I am sure they 
will boost the momentum for peace and 
give a new impetus to our search for a 
comprehensive settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. 


Feb. 3 


We want to put an end to wars and 
bloodshed. We want every people to be 
free and secure within its own land. We 
want to create a new Middle East, where 
nations, including the Palestinians, live 
together in harmony and fraternity. We 
want to purge all souls of prejudice and 
hatred. And, God willing, we shall 
overcome. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5 p.m. on the 
South Lawn of the White House. Following 
their remarks, President Carter and President 
Sadat and their wives departed for Camp 
David, Md. 


National Library of Medicine 


Nomination of Seven Members of the Board 
of Regents. February 3, 1978 


The President today announced seven 
persons whom he will nominate to be 
members of the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine, Public 
Health Service. They are: 


Tuomas C. CHALMERS, president and dean of 
Mount Sinai School of Medicine of the City 
University of New York, and president of 
the Mount Sinai Medical Center; 

Nicuotas E. Davies, an Atlanta physician 
practicing internal medicine and cardiology; 


SaMuEL R. Hit, vice president for health af- 
fairs of the University of Alabama School 
of Medicine in Birmingham; 


Doris H. Merritt, dean of research and 
sponsored programs at Indiana University- 
Purdue University at Indianapolis, and pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Indiana University 
School of Medicine ; 


Ceci: G. SHEps, professor of social medicine 
at the University of North Carolina; 


Ketty M. West, professor of biostatics and 
epidemiology and clinical professor of med- 
icine at the University of Oklahoma; 


James F. Wiiuas II, chief medical librarian 
at Wayne State University. 
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Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


January 28 


The President underwent his annual 
physical examination at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. Dr. William M. Lukash, Physi- 
cian to the President, later reported that 
the President’s health is excellent. 

The President visited the National Mil- 
itary Command Center at the Pentagon. 

The President declared an emergency 
for the State of Michigan because of the 
impact of an abnormal accumulation of 
snow on vital transportation arteries 
within the State. 


January 30 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—senior White House staff members; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 

The President attended a White House 

reception for members of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

The White House announced that the 

President has invited Prime Minister 
Anker Jorgensen of Denmark to pay an 
official visit to Washington on February 
21-23. Denmark is currently President of 
the European Community, and Mr. 
Jorgensen will visit in his Capacity as 
Prime Minister and in his Economic 
Community Presidency role. 
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January 31 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr., of Del- 
aware; 

—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director- 
designate of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; 

a group of Midwestern State Gov- 
ernors, to discuss agricultural mat- 
ters. 

The President attended a briefing on 
the Panama Canal treaties, given for 
leaders of religious organizations. 
February 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Ernest Morial, mayor of New Or- 

leans, La.; 

—Mres. Carter, for lunch; 

—Mrs. Carter and Joan Mondale, wife 
of the Vice President. 

The White House announced that a re- 
view has recently been completed of pri- 
vate airplane flights taken by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Carter during the Presi- 
dential campaign. The review, which was 
announced on August 31, 1977, was con- 
ducted in order to ensure that reimburse- 
ment had been made for all such flights. 
It was conducted by outside counsel, with 
the full cooperation of campaign officials. 
The results of the review are included in 
a report filed with the Federal Election 
Commission on January 31, 1978. The 
press release also contains a detailed 
breakdown of the expenditures. 
February 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Tom Hayden of California; 
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—a group of administration officials to 
discuss reorganization of the civil 
service system. 


February 3 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary of 
State Cyrus R. Vance, and Dr. Brze- 
zinski, and Hamilton Jordan, Assist- 
ant to the President; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison; 

—Mr. Moore, Richard M. Hardin, 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Budget and Organization, Dr. Peter 
G. Bourne, Special Assistant to the 
President for Health Issues, a group 
of Congressmen and Senators, and 
entertainer Harry Chapin, to discuss 
the Presidential Commission on 
World Hunger; 

—Vice President Mondale and Charles 
Schultze, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers; 

—Representative Thomas S. Foley of 
Washington; 

—Robert Charles Smith, national com- 
mander of the American Legion; 

—Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated G. Joseph Mi- 
netti as Vice Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The President announced that he will 
nominate James B. King as Chairman of 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. 

The President announced that he will 
nominate United States Information 
Agency Director John E. Reinhardt and 
Deputy Director Charles W. Bray III to 
be Director and Deputy Director, respec- 
tively, of the International Communica- 
tion Agency. Under Reorganization Plan 


No. 2, USIA is terminated and the 
International Communication Agency is 
created. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Arthur F. Burns 
as acting Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federa] Reserve System un- 
til his successor is officially designated as 
Chairman, or until his resignation be- 
comes effective, whichever comes first. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted January 31, 1978 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the National Council on the Arts for the 
terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 1982 


THEODORE BIKEL, of Connecticut, vice 
Hal C. Davis, deceased. 


For a term of 6 years expiring January 26, 1984 
Maureen Deess, of Alabama, vice Mrs. 
David K. Wilson, term expired. 


Jacos Lawrence, of Washington, vice 
Richard F. Brown, term expired. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 

Released January 31, 1978 

Fact sheets: telecommunications minority as- 
sistance program (2 releases) 

Released February 1, 1978 


Advance text: address to the Nation on the 
Panama Canal treaties 


Released February 3, 1978 
Fact sheets: Camp David, Md. (2 releases) 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved February 3, 1978 
a. Private Law 95-28 
An act for the relief of Mrs. Olive M. V. T. 
Davies and her children, Samira D. K. 
Davies, Ola-Tomi K. Davies, Ola-Yinka K. 
Davies, Hesha E. K. Davies, and Baba- 


Tunji K. Davies. 
Public Liaw 95-224 


Federal Grant and Cooperative Agreement 
Act of 1977. 
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